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The Study of Eastern 
Liturgies 
JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., L.S.S. 


HE purpose of this exposition is not to describe the 
great Eastern liturgies in their present stage of de- 
velopment, or to enter with any thoroughness into their 
long and complicated history. It may be doubted, in the 
first place, whether it would be possible to convey a clear idea 
of such a subject matter by means of a bare outline to those 
who have not already made some progress in Eastern 
liturgical studies. In fact, in the present writer’s experience, 
liturgy is one of those subjects in which the largest work 
available is often the most satisfying even for a tyro, since a 
summary tends either to take a good deal for granted or to 
mislead by false simplification. On the other hand, a dis- 
cussion of some point of detail (e.g., the important but diffi- 
cult question of the Epiclesis or Invocation of the Holy 
Spirit) would be of interest to relatively few persons. There 
are, moreover, a number of standard works, some of which 
will be mentioned in the course of this narration, which ade- 
quately minister to the needs of every type of liturgical stu- 
dent from the wholly uninitiated to the most advanced. 

The present inquiry, then, has the humbler aim of being 
in some small degree propedeutic to the detailed study of the 
liturgies themselves. It seeks to determine, in the first place, 
what directive and preceptive guidance has been given by the 
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Church in recent years to encourage us in the study of East- 
ern rites; secondly, what results may reasonably be expected 
to follow from such an undertaking; thirdly, what are the 
chief helps for prosecution of such studies. In the absence of a 
convenient center for the direct observation of Eastern litur- 
gies, such as is provided in many parts of the United States, 
and more rarely in Western Europe, by the presence of some 
church of an Eastern rite, this third point means in effect: 
what books are ready to hand that will serve to explain and 
describe the various rites of the Christian East in its liturgical 
offices. This will be considered briefly in a bibliographical 


appendix. 
I 


In considering the attitude of the Holy See to the study of 
Eastern liturgies it will be necessary to refer to three docu- 
ments, all of which made their appearance in the “Acta” in 
the course of the last seven years. The first in chronological 
sequence and perhaps in importance is the Encyclical “Rerum 
Orientalium,” which bears date of September 8, 1928. It is 
available in an English translation published by the Oriental 
Institute and entitled, “The Need of Intellectual and Prac- 
tical Interest in the Near East.’” In this Encyclical the Holy 
Father begins by recalling the perennial interest taken by the 
Popes in the Eastern Churches and their rites, and their recog- 
nition of the need for centers of Oriental studies, a need which 
was met, so far as Rome itself was concerned, by the founda- 
tion, in 1917 by Pope Benedict XV, of the Oriental Institute. 
The Pope then makes an appeal to the Ordinaries of the whole 
Catholic world for students of Eastern subjects. Each of the 
bishops of the Catholic Church is asked to provide at least 
one priest from his diocese who will be prepared to teach 
Oriental disciplines in the colleges; it should not be impos- 
sible, proceeds the Encyclical, to have in all seminaries a 





1Published in English at Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum (Rome) 
and in Catholic Mind, November 22, 1928, pp. 421-431. 
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professor capable of giving at least elementary instruction 
in these matters. Such studies would be of profit not only 
to the Oriental Churches but to the Western clergy them- 
selves, since they would be led to a greater appreciation of 
their theology and to a recognition of the variety of rites 
within the unity of the one Church of Christ. 

The teaching of the Encyclical was given a more particular 
application in a letter of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Studies dated August 28, 1929.* In this a 
general program of Eastern theology and literature is out- 
lined for use in Western seminaries. In apologetics, special 
attention should be paid to the difficulties that are commonly 
urged by the dissident Eastern bodies against the Roman 
primacy. In dogmatic theology, the students should be made 
acquainted with the Oriental attitude towards the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Son, the Filiogue controversy, the 
Immaculate Conception and the doctrine of Purgatory. In 
Church history, they should make a special study of the first 
seven Councils, the Councils of Lyons II and Florence, and 
the efforts towards the achievement of unity made by Pius 
IX, Leo XIII and Pius XI. In liturgy, which is our especial 
concern, the Congregation says that the diversity of Catholic 
rites (rituum catholicorum diversitas) should be explained 
with care and reverence. Students of theology who give 
promise of doing useful work in Eastern studies are to be 
sent, whenever this is possible, to the Oriental Institute. It 
should, however, be observed, though no direct reference 
is made to the point in the Congregation’s letter, that in 
“Rerum Orientalium” the existence of other centers of East- 
ern studies is clearly recognized. “We are indeed aware,” 
writes the Pope, “that it is the duty of Catholic universities 
to establish a faculty for Oriental studies, and we gratefully 
recognize that, at our suggestion and with our help, steps 





24Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1930, pp. 146-148. 
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have been taken at Paris, Louvain and Lille to fulfil this 
duty.’”” 

Finally, there is the Apostolic constitution “Deus scien- 
tiarum Dominus” of May 24, 193!, which, in regulating the 
subjects that were thenceforth to be considered obligatory in 
all theological faculties, included among the supplementary 
disciplines a course of liturgy on a systematic and histerical 
basis and a course in questions of Eastern theology. 

It is evident froin an examination of these documents that, 
in the eyes of the Holy See and of the Congregation, the study 
of Eastern theology and liturgy is not simply one of many 
subjects that may or may not find a place in a university or 
seminary curriculum. The obligation of such a study is 
plainly imposed upon all university faculties; in the case of 
the seminaries, the least that can be said is that clear directive 
guidance is provided and that it is the wish of the Roman 
authorities that such studies should normally form part of 
every cleric’s introduction to sacred doctrine. 


II 


When we turn from the enactments of authority to consider 
the benefits that are likely to result from a study of Eastern 
liturgies, we find that many arguments can be put forward 
in favor of these disciplines so dear to the Holy Father’s heart. 
In that excellent work of Canon M. S. McMahon, the Presi- 
dent of Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, entitled “Liturgical 
Catechism,”* which is used as a textbook of religious instruc- 
tion in so many schools in the Irish Free State, we read the 
following answer to the question:° 


How may we most readily acquire the spirit of liturgy? 

Answer. 1. By active participation in the Mass. 2. By a knowledge of 
the rites and ceremonies used in the administration of the Sacraments. 3. By 
celebrating the mysteries of our Lord’s life in the spirit of the Church. 4. By 





8English translation, pp. 11-12; Catholic Mind, p. 427. 
‘Third edition, 1930: M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. 
5Op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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the due performance of liturgical ceremonies and due attention to liturgical 
symbols.® 


And later we are told, apropos of the value of liturgical 
symbolism :° 

Carrying out these ceremonies of our daily life in the spirit of the Church, 
acquiring an ever-present sense of the Church’s symbolism, we will grow to a 
deeper appreciation of the necessity of our union with the Church in all its 
public worship . . . we will have a living consciousness of our union with 
Christ, Who is the centre of the Church’s liturgy. 


These, however, are motives for liturgical study that apply 
equally well to both Eastern and Western rites; in fact, to 
every type of liturgical worship. What additional reasons 
can be found why we of the West should bring time and 
trouble to investigating the liturgical offices of the Near and 
Middle East? There are a great many reasons, but three may 
be suggested as especially relevant. First, the Eastern 
liturgies are supremely beautiful and supremely worthy of 
our attention for their own sake. Secondly, without some 
knowledge of them, we cannot expect to become well ac- 
quainted with our own rites which, in spite of all surface dif- 
ferences, have so much in common with the Eastern liturgies 
and trace a common origin from the Supper Room and the 
first gatherings of Christians in Jerusalem for the breaking of 
bread. Thirdly, the study of such liturgies will, at least, do 
something towards eliminating that trace of narrowness which 
is not seldom to be observed in those of our Western clergy 
and laity who know nothing of any liturgical language save 
Latin or any liturgical rite save the Roman. Let us consider 
each of these points very briefly. 

First, there is the fact, evident to all who will take pains 
to observe it, that the Eastern rites are, in no common degree, 
beautiful and moving. If we turn to the little book recently 
published by Pére S. Salaville, A.A., entitled “Liturgies 





6Op. cit., p. 10. 
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orientales, notions générales, éléments principaux,” we shall 
find a chapter (No. IV) which is headed: “Lumiéres et 
ombres.” ‘That there are imperfections in the arrangement 
and constitution of the Eastern rites, nobody could well deny. 
Pére Salaville considers that /ongueurs and repetitions are to 
be detected all too frequently in the great liturgies. But, as 
against this tendency which, viewed at its worst, is a fault of 
over-generosity of provision, of over-exuberance of feeling, 
what splendid qualities may be found! In Salaville’s judg- 
ment the “high lights” of the Eastern rites may be grouped 
under six heads and a consideration of these, together with a 
few illustrative quotations, may help to justify the claim that 
the rites are exceedingly beautiful. 

There is, in the first place, their richness in theological con- 
tent, a subject that, taken by itself, would provide matter for 
a whole volume. It should be possible, thinks Salaville, to 
bring out an enchiridion embodying the contribution of the 
liturgies to all the theological treatises. The East, which has 
been the cradle of the early heresies and the cockpit of so much 
doctrinal debate, illustrates frequently in her rites the maxim 
Lex credendi legem staiutt supplicandi and the liturgy is itself 
a locus theologicus of firstrate importance. It would be difh- 
cult to find a more concise statement of Christological doctrine 
than that provided by the prayer Monogenés, which is found 
in the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom a short while before 
the entrance of the book of the Gospels, known as the Little 


Entrance :* 


O only-begotten Son and Word of God, who being immortal didst vouch- 
safe to take flesh for our salvation of the holy Mother of God and ever- 
virgin Mary; thou who without change didst become man and wast crucified, 
O Christ our God, by death trampling upon death; thou who, being thyself 
one of the Holy Trinity, art glorified with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 


save us. 





‘Paris: Librairie Bloud & Gay, 1932, pp. 72-94. 
8 See The Divine Liturgy of our Father among the Saints, John Chrysostom, ed. by 
Dom Placid de Meester. English edition, (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London, 


1926), pp. 30-31. 
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Again, what more splendid or triumphant celebration of 
the doctrine of the Resurrection could be demanded than the 
Golden Canon of St. John Damascene? On the evening that 
ushers in the great feast of Easter, clergy and people of the 
Byzantine rite assemble with unlighted candles and await the 
stroke of midnight. At the hour of twelve the senior priest 
or bishop raises a cross on high with the shout: Christ has 
risen (Xgtotdg avéou )! The cry is echoed by all, the candles 
are lighted and, almost immediately, the odes making 
up the Golden Canon are chanted. The first ode may be 
given in the translation of the late Dr. Fortescue, which 
brings out the irregular meter of the original :° 


The day of Resurrection, 
Let us make glorious the Pasch, the Pasch of the Lord, 
From death to life, from earth to heaven Christ our God has led us 


As we sing His victory. 

Let us cleanse our senses, 

And we shall see Christ radiant in the glorious light of His Resurrection. 
And we shall hear Him greet us clearly, 

As we sing His victory. 


The heavens rejoice and the earth is glad, 

All the world both seen and unseen keeps this feast, 
For Christ who is our everlasting joy 

Has come back to life. 


Secondly, one finds in the rites an ardent piety, a tender de- 
votion to all the great mysteries of our holy religion, and in 
particular, to the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, to the 
Passion of Christ, the Holy Eucharist and the Mother of God. 
As an illustration of an ode that combines devotion to the 
Resurrection with devotion to our Blessed Lady, one may cite 
the ninth ode of the Golden Canon :” 





*The Greek Fathers, by Adrian Fortescue. London, The Catholic Truth Society, 
1908, pp. 236-7. The volume has unfortunately been allowed to go, and to remain, 


out of print. 
10Tbid., p. 237. 
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Be enlightened, new Jerusalem, be enlightened, for the glory of the Lord 
has risen in thee. 

Sion, leap and rejoice, 

And do thou exult, all holy Theotokos, 

For thy Child has risen again. 


O blessed, holy and most sweet promise, 

That thou wilt be with us all days to the end, 
These are thy words, Christ, who canst not deceive, 
And we, trusting to them, with firm hope rejoice. 


O great and most sacred Pasch of Christ, 

Do thou, Wisdom, Power and Word of God, 
Grant that we may see thy presence in thy kingdom, 
In that day that has no evening. 


As an example of a devotional exercise after Communion 
one may cite the attractive prayer from the Ethiopic rite that 
finds a place in Mr. Donald Attwater’s excellent little book 


of “Prayers from the Eastern Liturgies” :” 

I believe, I believe, I believe that this is in truth the veritable body and 
blood of our Lord, our God and our Redeemer, Jesus Christ to whom be 
honour and worship with the Father and the Holy Ghost, co-equal at all times 
in the Blessed Trinity, now and always and for ages of ages. Amen. O my 
Lord and my God, behold I have received thy sacred body and thy precious 
blood for the forgiveness of my sins and for the correction of my errors. Do 
thou, O lover. of men, fill my mouth with thy praise. Our salvation is ever 
in thy name. 


And for a proof of an unswerving devotion to the Most 
Blessed Mother of God, one need go no further than the fol- 
lowing prayer from the Coptic rite, which is also part of Mr. 
Attwater’s choice selection :” 


Hail, Mary, fair dove who hast borne God the Word for us! We greet 
thee with the Angel Gabriel, saying: Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee. Hail, ever Virgin and very Queen; hail, glory of our race! Thou hast 
borne for us Emmanuel. 

We pray thee to remember us, O faithful advocate with Jesus Christ, that 
He may forgive us our sins. Amen. 


11London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1931, p. 107. 
12]bid., p. 21. 
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Among other beautiful customs of the Byzantine rite, there 
is the dedication of each day of the week to a mystery—Sun- 
day to the Resurrection and the Blessed Trinity; Monday to 
the Angels; Tuesday to St. John the Baptist; Wednesday (the 
day of Judas’s betrayal) and Friday to penance in union with 
the Passion of our Divine Redeemer; Thursday to the 
Apostles and to St. Nicholas as representing the totality of 
the Fathers of the Church; Saturday to all saints and to all 
the faithful departed. 

Thirdly, we may remark the wealth of ascetical teaching 
which finds its chief expression is a whole series of Offices 
and prayers devoted to the awakening of compunction, an 
abiding and perpetual sorrow for sin. 

Fourthly, as the most casual observer of these rites must ob- 
serve, there is the abundant use of Holy Scripture which is 
manifested not only in the frequent use of psalms, canticles 
and lessons, but in the general structure of the liturgies which 
are redolent of God’s inspired word. 

Fifthly, there are the frequent references to the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, which form so important a link with 
the early history of the various rites. 

Sixthly and lastly, we may draw attention to the lyric beauty 
of many of the offices, a beauty seen at its best in the great col- 
lections of hymns which, though frequently written in non- 
classical meters, are, like our own Breviary hymns, nonethe- 
less one of the great liturgical treasures of all time. 

If we consider these points with care we may see reason to 
make our own with regard to liturgical studies some words 
uttered by a speaker at the Oxford Oriental Congress in 1928 
in a somewhat different context: “I believe that the East 
cannot understand itself until it sits humbly at the feet of 
the West, just as I believe that the West will find its interpre- 
tation of life incomplete until it also sits at the feet of the 
wise men of the East.” 


13Proceedings of the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists, Oxford, 
1928. Oxford University Press, 1929, p. 99. (Speech of Mr. A. Yusuf Ali.) 
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III 


This brings us to the second benefit resulting from the study 
of Eastern liturgies—the fact that without some knowledge of 
them, we cannot properly understand our own Latin Offices. 
This point could be developéd at some length, but here it will 
be sufficient for us to emphasize the unity in diversity of the 
great liturgies of East and West. If we take the common 
division, accepted by most scholars, we have, on the one side, 
the Western liturgies comprising the Roman, the Gallican, 
the Mozarabic, the Ambrosian and the Celtic; on the other, 
the Eastern with its four main branches of Western Syrian, 
Eastern Syrian or Chaldaean, Coptic and Ethiopic, and 
Byzantino-Armenian. In practice, the Eastern rites may be 
- considered more simply as belonging either to the Syrian or 
to the Egyptian type, since the Byzantine and Armenian 
group derives from the Syrian.“ In spite of the apparent com- 
plexity and variety, and in spite of many differences in de- 
tail, a glance at a comparative table, such as may be found 
in Ziadé’s article “Orientale (Messe)” in the “Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique,” will show the relation between the 
Roman Mass and the rites of Eastern Christendom. Our 
readings of Scripture, our Credo, Preface, Sanctus, Words of 
Institution, Anamnesis, Pater, Fraction, Commixture, Com- 
munion, Thanksgiving and Dismissal are found in the Eastern 
rites, though with many variations and inversions of order. It 
is, in fact, quite impossible to isolate the Latin rite from the 
rites of the Eastern bodies, our own Uniates among them, and 
it is noteworthy that even popular works on the Roman Mass, 
like those of Fortescue and Vandeur, make occasional allu- 
sions to the Eastern liturgies, which supply the key to many 
difficulties connected with our Western forms of worship. 

In the third place, it has been said that the study of Eastern 
liturgies will serve to eliminate any taint of provincialism in 


14Salaville, op. cit., p. 15. 
15Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 1932: t. xi, coll. 1485-86. 
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our attitude towards the religious communities of the Orient. 
A reader of the late Dr. Fortescue’s book on “The Uniate 
Eastern Churches” will recali his strong condemnation of 
what he rightly styles:"* “That unjust prejudice against the 
Uniate Churches which one finds, not only among Protestants, 
but, most strangely, among Western Catholics who owe them 
rather the greatest honour and love.” Such prejudice is al- 
most uniquely the outcome of a lamentable narrowness which 
expects absolute uniformity of practice throughout the Cath- 
olic world, the sort of narrowness that, on first contact with 
a foreign country, is inclined to echo with complete serious- 
ness Tom Hood’s reflection: “How sad it is that in France 
even the little children speak French!” It is, of course, true 
that, in most parts of Western Europe, Catholics of Eastern 
rites are far from numerous, but this is no good reason for 
ignoring their existence by the million in many other parts 
of the world. To dissipate such prejudice in our own minds 
or in the minds of others, it should be sufficient to bear in mind 
the great variety of liturgical languages in use in the Catholic 
Church. McMahon in the Catechism already mentioned 
claims that there are no less than twelve of these languages" 
but Salaville, an authority who is more of a specialist, would 
apply the term to only nine- -Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, Georgian, Old Slavonic, Roumanian and Arabic. 
The latter would, however, allow that the list could be almost 
indefinitely extended if one were prepared to take into account 
the various modern languages that have been used to translate 
the liturgies.” So the missionaries of the Orthodox Church 
in Russia have been accustomed to accept the principle of cele- 
brating in the vernacular; in the Baltic provinces, to take only 
one instance, Esthopian, Lettish and German were, or are, in 


use. 


16The Uniate Eastern Churches: The Byzantine Rite in Italy, Sicily, Syria and 
Egypt, by Adrian Fortescue, D.D., Ph.D. Edited by George D. Smith, D.D. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1923, p. 21. 

17McMahon, op. cit., p. 13. 

18Salaville, op. cit., p. 47. 
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Again, if one passes from the languages to the rites them- 
selves, it must be recognized in all candor that the Roman 
rite, hallowed and venerable as it is, dear as all its associa- 
tions are to us Western Catholics, is not the only perfect form 
of the worship of God. Its relative plainness and simplicity 
may commend it to us; we cannot, however, expect that East- 
ern Catholics will invariably share our enthusiasm for a rite 
that appears to them to be, at times, insufficiently demonstra- 
tive of our love and reverence. 

Finally, if we leave uninformed criticism and turn to the 
official documents that express the mind of the Holy See and 
of the supreme tribunals, we are made to realize how petty 
and contemptible is the attitude of not a few Western 
Catholics to the wonderful liturgies of the East. ‘To dis- 
parage Eastern rites,’ Dr. Fortescue,” “to think them 
less Catholic than ours, to look upon Uniates as a kind 
of compromise between us and the schismatical sects, is not 
only a grave injustice to them, it is also in clear contradiction 
to the attitude of the Holy See.” By a study of the great 
liturgies we may be liberated from that particular type of 
insularity or rabid nationalism which despises all that does 
not perfectly conform to its own accepted ideas. The con- 
cluding words of Dr. Fortescue’s first chapter in “The Uniate 
Eastern Churches” may well be pondered by all of us:* “Our 
Lord gave His followers most explicit commands that they 
should belong to the one Catholic Church He founded; He 
never commanded them all to say their prayers in Latin or 
to use the Roman rite.” 

Our study will not have been in vain if it reveals to us 
some of the beauties of those august Eastern rites, if it makes 
us better students of our own superb liturgy, and if it ex- 
punges from our minds any trace of odious and unchristian 
superiority in respect of our own manner of celebration. 

The bibliography that follows is an attempt to select from 


19The Uniate Eastern Churches, p. 43. 
20Tbid., p. 44. 
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the abundant literature the books that are most likely to be 
useful to those who approach the subject as beginners. It is, 
it may be said, a great satisfaction to note how many of the 
best books on Eastern liturgies are by Catholic writers. 
Renaudot, Le Brun, Assemani, Goar, Denzinger, Nilles, Rah- 
mani, de Meester, Hanssens—to mention no others—have 
given or are giving splendid encouragement to those who are 
to come after them. In following in their footsteps we shall 
prove ourselves to be loyal sons of Holy Church and of the 
Vicar of Christ who-has called us to study and devotion in 
regard of the Christian East. 
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Saint Thomas More and 
Christian Education 


By HUGH GRAHAM, PH.D. 


vicissitudes of the four hundred years that have elapsed 

since his martyrdom and now that the Church has 
raised him to the dignity of sainthood his name will live for- 
ever in the hearts of the faithful. His scholarly contempo- 
raries regarded him as the perfect representative of the “New 
Learning.” For the rank and file of Londoners he was their 
most trusted citizen and “the best friend the poor ever had.” 
During the generation after More’s execution it was danger- 
ous to praise him; yet, the first English translator of “Utopia” 
described the author as a man of “incomparable wit,” “pro- 
found knowledge,” and “absolute learning,” taking care, how- 
ever, to save his neck by blaming obstinacy rather than 
ignorance for More’s inability to see “the shining light of 
God’s holy truth in certain principal points of Christian re- 
ligion.”” Before the end of the nineteenth century the clouds 
of Protestant prejudice had largely disappeared. Thus we 
find a great American educator with perfect sincerity paying 
a graceful tribute to Sir Thomas More: 


‘hs fame of Sir Thomas More has survived the 


as a Member and Speaker of the House of Commons and Chancellor of 
England, and in other positions of trust and magistracy, proved himself 
eminently fit, incorruptible, and efficient; and as son, husband, father, neigh- 
bor, and friend was never surpassed in the exercise of those homely, graceful 
and Christian virtues which make up the happiness of home and social life. 


In our own day scholars have been scarcely less generous in 
their praise of More’s many-sided greatness as author, orator, 


1Ralph Robinson, Epistle to the First English Translation of More’s Utopia, 


1551 A.D. 
2Henry Barnard, American Journal of Education (1872), 23:369. 
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scholar, jurist, statesman, diplomat, protagonist of social jus- 
tice, advocate of universal peace, and martyr for conscience’ 
sake ; yet, it would seem that less than justice has been accorded 
him in the role of Christian humanist, patron of learning, and 
pioneer of the higher education of women. 


I 


In order to appraise More’s place in the history of educa- 
tion at least a passing reference must be made to his educa- 
tional environment and early training. It has been definitely 
established that as a boy he was sent to St. Anthony’s, a free 
school belonging to the Hospital of St. Anthony in Thread- 
needle Street, London. This school had already made a name 
for itself. It was founded by Henry VI in 1445, and prior to 
the refounding and endowment of St. Paul’s by Dean Colet in 
1510 it had been the leading grammar school in London. 
More’s teacher, an excellent Latin scholar, was one Nicholas 
Holt, who is sometimes confused with John Holt, a friend of 
More’s later years, likewise a fine Latin scholar and probably 
the author of the elementary Latin book, “Lac Puerorum.” 
The curriculum of St. Anthony’s probably did not differ much 
from that in use in the late Middle Ages. A good foundation 
would be laid in elementary Latin and a certain amount of 
skill in English would be acquired by construing in English— 
te earlier practice of construing in French having been 
abandoned during the lifetime of Chaucer. 

The printing press was coming into active use in England 
about this time, the first printed book in English having been 
published in 1478, the year of More’s birth. Young More 
had, therefore, opportunities for pursuing a wider range of 
reading both in Latin and in English than was available to 
boys of an earlier generation. 

At the age of twelve years he was placed in the household 
of Archbishop Morton who was already Chancellor to Henry 
VII, but had not yet attained the dignity of Cardinal. Here, 
More served as a page for a period of two years during which 
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time he gave evidence of marked intellectual ability. Among 
other achievements it is recorded that during the Christmas 
season he took impromptu parts in the plays that were acted 
in the Archbishop’s Palace. Some importance is attached to 
this event as it definitely links More’s name with the develop- 
ment of modern ° nglish drama. The experience that More 
gained at an impr..sionable age in meeting, and in some degree 
associating with, famous personages in Church and State must 
have been invaluable. Two traits for which he has been much 
admired were his unfailing courtesy and iis poise or self- 
possession in the presence of those in the higher social ranks, 
including royalty itself. Is it not reasonable to infer that these 
desirable social traits were developed through the careful 
training he received while under the guidance of the wise and 
learned Archbishop? Indeed, the Archbishop not only pre- 
dicted More’s future greatness but sent him to Canterbury 
College, Oxford, for the fuller development of his intellectual 
faculties, already so promising. 

More was enrolled in Oxford in the eventful year 1492 
when he was about fourteen years old. Harpsfield, an Oxford 
man, and one of More’s biographers, says :* 


For the short time of his abode (being not fully two years), he wonderfully 
prefited in the knowledge of the Latin and Greek tongues; where, if he had 
settled and fixed himself, and run the full course of the liberal sciences and 
divinity, I trow he would have been the singular and only spectacle of this 
our time for learning. 


A modern biographer, while admitting that More’s Latin 
would be fluent at the time he left Oxford, takes a much more 
modest view of his achievements in Greek.‘ This view finds 
corroboration in More’s own admission that it was not until 
seven years after leaving Oxford that he took up the serious 
study of Greek. It is true that Grocyn, having returned from 
Italy, was already teaching Greek in Oxford while More was 





SHarpsfield’s Life of More, edited by E. V. Hitchcock (1932), p. 12. The spelling 
has been modernized by the writer. 
*R. W. Chambers, Thomas More, p. 65. 
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a student there and may have taught him the rudiments of the 
language. 
II 


Some writers following Harpsfield are inclined to lament 
what they consider a break in More’s education. Still it may 
be questioned whether his general education was at all hamp- 
ered through his father’s intervention in transferring him to 
the law schools of London. Had More been intended for a 
career as a churchman the study of canon law and theology, 
as taught at Oxford, would have been an excellent training. 
But John More, himself a shrewd lawyer, having planned that 
his son should prepare for the legal profession, took a very 
prudent step in withdrawing his son from Oxford to London. 
For one thing all instruction in the University was given in 
Latin, whereas not only Latin but English and French were 
the languages of English law. Besides, the law courts were 
located in London. For these and other reasons the Inns of 
Court were the logical place for training a future lawyer. 
Youths were usually admitted to one of the “lesser Inns” 
directly from grammar school, but some, as in the case of 
More, had spent some time in the University before under- 
taking the study of law. 

For the first two years More pursued his preliminary legal 
studies at an Inn of Chancery called New Inn. Then at the age 
of eighteen he advanced to Lincoln’s Inn and appears to have 
completed the requirements for admission to the bar in less 
than the usual time, probably after five years of membership.” 
Details of More’s professional preparation are lacking, but we 
know from a variety of sources that the Inns of Court and of 
Chancery gave the discipline of a well-organized university. 
Through professors under the name of “Readers” and exer- 
cises under the name of “Mootings,” law was systematically 
taught and efficient tests of proficiency, including the defense 
of a thesis, were applied before the degree of barrister was 


5Egerton Beck, “St. Thomas More and the Law,” Dublin Review, July, 1935, p. 54. 
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conferred. That More’s legal scholarship was deemed ample 
may be inferred from the fact that he was named a “Reader” 
of Furnival’s Inn, a position which he held for three years or 
more, and later was appointed a “Reader” of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Iil 


While More’s formal schooling may be said to have ended 
with his call to the bar it is important to remember that he 
continued to be a student all his life, sometimes reading pri- 
vately and sometimes studying under, and with others. Ina 
letter written by Erasmus in 1499 he makes his first compli- 
mentary reference to More as a scholar. He mentions four 
Englishmen whom he cannot praise too highly. These were 
John Colet (1466-1519), William Grocyn (1446?-1519), 
Thomas Linacre (1460?-1524) and Thomas More (1478- 
1535). It is no small tribute to More, then a young man of 
twenty-one years, that his name should be linked with those 
of such mature scholars. Erasmus, ever an ardent admirer of 
More, writes on this occasion oft-quoted words: ‘What has 
nature ever created more gentle, more happy than the genius 
of More?” 

As a classical scholar in a strictly technical sense More was 
by no means comparable with the great European triumvirate, 
Erasmus (1466-1536), Vives (1492-1540), and Budé (1467- 
1540), with all of whom he maintained an intimate friendship 
as he did with practically all of his contemporaries who be- 
longed to the great European republic of letters. Scholars 
have awarded Erasmus the palm for his resourcefulness and 
excellency in literary expression, Budé for sheer mental abil- 
ity as exemplified in his scholarly research, and Vives for 
soundness of judgment. Yet for breadth of interests and for 
reverence for all learning, past and present, More was by no 
means their inferior, and in certain respects he surpassed each 
of his illustrious friends. 

Erasmus had his limitations. He never mastered any 
modern tongue due to his contempt for vernaculars, and, 
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though a priest, was far from being More’s equal as 4 the- 
ologian. Vives, notwiihstanding his unquestioned brilliancy 
and broad intellectual sympathies, had little respect for the 
great scholastic philosophers and refers to St. Thomas Aquinas 
as “the least inept of the schoolmen.” More, on the other 
hand, had the greatest respect for both the learning and sanc- 
tity of the Angelic Doctor.* Again, neither More’s literary 
studies nor his professional pursuits caused him to neglect his 
family or to wince under the petty annoyances incidental to 
domestic life. In this respect he stands in marked contrast 
with his French contemporary, Budé, for whom scholarship 
became such an absorbing passion that he regarded it as a 
great sacrifice that he contented himself with but three hours 
of study on his wedding day.’ 


IV 


Whether we think of More as the “one genius of Britain” 
as Colet and Erasmus did, or as the leading Christian human- 
ist of his day as this writer prefers to regard him, two distinct 
but not unrelated phases of his intellectual and religious life 
merit our attention. As has been suggested the Inns of Court 
provided a type of education well adapted for fitting a young 
man for a public career. “Students read law, attended the 
sessions of the Courts of Justice, disputed points of law, much 
as students of the universities disputed, sang, played games, 
danced; in a word, practiced all the diversions and accom- 
plishments of polite society of the day.”* ‘To what extent 
More participated in the social amenities of the Inns of Court 
we have no precise means of determining; but we do know 
that he never allowed himself to be completely absorbed in 
legal studies because of two other interests, his hankering after 
classical learning and his indecision as to whether he had a 


religious vocation. 


6Cf. “Confutation of Tyndale,” More’s English Works, p. 679, cited by Christopher 


Hollis, Thomas More, p. 13. 
7Foster Watson, Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Education, article “Budé.” 
8Charles F. Arrowood, “Sir John Fortescue and the Education of Rulers,” Speculum, 


October, 1935, p. 408. 
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While hesitating between Law and Holy Orders he gave 
himself to devotion and prayer in the Charterhouse, living 
“religiously,” that is, sharing so far as a busy law-student 
could and the rules of the Carthusians permitted, the religious 
exercises of the monks, but “without vows.’ No serious stu- 
dent of More’s life can escape the conclusion that his years of 
residence at the Charterhouse exercised a profound influence 
on his character. The fashion set by Erasmus of praising 
More’s wit, urbanity, and learning found many imitators. The 
emphasis on these qualities so dear to the classical humanist 
has tended to give a one-sided picture of More which is cor- 
rected by Brewer who points out that More “combined the 
religious fervour and devotion of the recluse with the urban- 
ity, grace and ready wit of the most cultivated man of the 
world.” 

More’s residence in London, then, provided him not only 
with facilities for the study of law but also for the practice of 
a life of asceticism. It did more. It gave him a much desired 
opportunity to continue his classical studies which were tem- 
porarily interrupted by his transfer from Oxford. In London 
he came directly under the influence of Erasmus, Colet, 
Grocyn, Linacre, and Lily, all of whom had a common bond 
through interest in the study of Greek. Colet and Grocyn 
also were More’s spiritual directors. Colet’s primary con- 
cern was the making of Latin and Greek serve the cause of 
theology and Christian education. Grocyn, now vicar of the 
Church of St. Laurence Jewry, invited More to deliver a 
course of lectures on St. Augustine’s “City of God.” The 
lectures were historical and philosophical rather than theo- 
logical in character, and embodied some of the criticism of 
social evils which More later put into his “Utopia.”™ 

By the time More had reached the age of twenty-three years 
he had acquired a mastery of Latin both as a spoken and a 





9R. W. Chambers, op. cit., p. 77. 
10]. S. Brewer, Introduction to Letters and Papers, IV, p. 216. 


11R, W. Chambers, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 
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written language. Then he turned with renewed energy to 
the study of Greek. He had as teachers his old master Grocyn, 
also Linacre and Lily. L-‘nacre’s interests were mainly med- 
ical and scientific and I. lectured on Aristotle’s “Meteoro- 
logica.” Still more important for More’s literary progress was 
the teaching of William Lily (1466-1529), a godson of Grocyn, 
who later became famous as headmaster of St. Paul’s and as 
the author of a well-known Latin grammar which received 
the official approval of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and 
Elizabeth.” On leaving Oxford Lily went on a pilgrimage 
to Palestine and on his return dwelt for a time on the Island 
of Rhodes where he studied Greek as a living tongue and in- 
cidentally learned to appreciate the importance of the contri- 
bution which Byzantium made to the sum total of Christian 
culture. Lily, like More, was a layman and these two friends 
lived together for a time at the Charterhouse. They collab- 
orated in translating epigrams from a Greek anthology into 
Latin (1501). With such an excellent teacher to guide his 
studies, it is no matter of surprise that More made remark- 
able progress and attained a fuller appreciation than most of 
his contemporaries of the importance of the Greek contribu- 
tion to Christian learning. 

Richard Pace, a Latin secretary of Henry VIII, himself an 
elegant scholar, comments favorably on More’s scholarship 
and throws an important light on More’s methods of reading 
classical languages. Pace writes:" 

No one ever lived who did not first ascertain the meaning of words, and 
from them gather the meaning of sentences which they compose—no one, I 
say, with one exception, and that is our own Thomas More. For he is wont 
to gather the force of words from the sentences in which they occur, especially 
in the study and translation of Greek. 


More apparently possessed that feeling for language 
(Sprachgefuehl) which enables one to grasp the meaning 
from the context. 


12Cf, J. W. Adamson, A Short History of Education, p. 124. 
13Cited by Father T. E. Bridgett, Life of More, p. 12. 
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It would seem, therefore, that More anticipated what is 
considered a commendable modern procedure in language 
teaching, just as in advising his daughters to translate from 
Latin into English and from English back again into Latin 
he anticipated a teaching device which historians of education 
have credited to Ascham." In reality, however, Pliny recom- 
mended the method of “double translations,” Greek into 
Latin and Latin into Greek, some fifteen hundred years 
earlier.” This is just another instance of many which illus- 
trates the fact that many of our so-called modern educational 
methods have a venerable history. 


V 


While this account of More’s learning is necessarily abbre- 
viated, enough has been written to suggest that he may well be 
classified among the finest products of Christian humanism. 
Not even Vittorino da Feltre has merited a higher place. With 
More, as with Vittorino, there is effected a reconciliation be- 
tween Christian life and humanist ideals, but the Englishman 
was even more concerned with harmonizing the contributions 
of classical antiquity, of the Greek and Latin Fathers, of 
Byzantium, of Medieval Europe. 

This was his conception of the New Learning. He gives 
clear evidence of possessing the historian’s sense of the essen- 
tial continuity of civilization and culture. He even favored 
the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the vernacular, 
provided, always, that such translations were done correctly 
and submitted to the proper authority, but “the New Testa- 
ment newly-forged by Tyndale, altered and changed in mat- 
ters of great weight” he deemed worthy of the fire.” In his 
letter to Dorpius written several years before Luther’s ap- 
pearance as a reformer More eagerly upheld the study of the 
Scripture as the most fruitful occupation of the theologian. 


14R, W. Chambers, op. cit., p. 181. 
15Cf, I. L. Kandell, History of Secondary Education, p. 33. 
16The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. I, p. 461. 
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It had been his favorite study from boyhood and he was en- 
gaged in a commentary on the Gospel when writing materials 
were removed from him in the Tower. “Holy Scripture,” 
he wrote, “is the highest and best learning that any man can 
have, if he takes the right way in the learning.” One must, 
however, approach the Holy Scriptures with faith and have 
the Holy Fathers for his guides, going with good purpose and 
a humble heart, using reason and refusing no good learning, 
while calling on God for wisdom, grace, and help; not rashly 
relying on the foolish doctrine of private interpretation.” 


VI 


More’s great love for learning is shown in many ways. He 
extended the hospitality of his home to scholars, particularly 
Erasmus who resided in More’s house for long periods. His 
company was sought by every man of the new culture, 
whether English or European, who came to London. He 
showed his interest in higher education when on the Conti- 
nent by visiting the Universities of Paris and Louvain. But 
above all, his name will ever be remembered for his vigorous 
defense of the “New Learning” against the reactionaries at 
Oxford, who were especially opposed to the teaching of Greek. 
In his defense of liberal studies he defined the true place of 
secular studies in an institution of higher education. 

While admitting that without secular learning a man could 
save his soul, he pointed out that such knowledge prepares the 
mind for virtue. It was for learning and for learning alone, 
that men came to Oxford. Not all came to study theology, 
some came to study law, and others to seek knowledge of 
human affairs, a matter so useful to the theologian. Such 
knowledge can nowhere be drawn so abundantly as from the 
poets, orators, and historians. Some even make the knowledge 
of things natural a road to heavenly contemplation and so pass 
from philosophy and the liberal arts to theology, “despoiling 


17T. E. Bridgett, op. cit., p. 307. 
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the women of Egypt to adorn the queen.” Besides, a knowl- 
edge of languages is needed to understand the Bible.” 

There is a modern ring about the arguments which More 
uses in defense of the newer studies as a necessary part of 
higher education, especially for the clergy. In fact he uses 
an argument which harmonizes perfectly with that contained 
in the recent Encyclical on Christian Priesthood wherein our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, urges that in addition to a “deep 
mass of sacred learning” the Catholic priest “must be graced 
with not less knowledge and culture than is usual among well- 
bred and well-educated people of his day.” 


VII 


Unlike Erasmus and Vives, More wrote no systematic 
treatise on education. Nevertheless, his educational theories 
may be gatherea iis scattered references in his writings.” 
It is, however, in the schooi which More established for the 
education of his children that we find the concrete embodi- 
ment of his educational views. Here his three daughters, his 
son, and other members of his household were taught to com- 
pose in Latin and Greek and to write and converse on all the 
intellectual subjects of the day. His children were in their 
turn succeeded by his grandchildren. Erasmus compares 
More’s large house to “Plato’s Academy” or rather to 
a school or university of Christian religion. For there is none therein who 
does not study the branches of a liberal education. Their special care is piety 
and virtue. There is no quarrelling, or intemperate words heard. None is 
idle. . . . Everybody performs his duty with alacrity, and sober mirth is not 
lacking.” 


18T. E. Bridgett, op. cit., p. 174. 

19Especially in the famous letter to Gunnell and in the letters written to his 
daughters which are readily accessible in Foster Watson’s Vives and the Renasence 
Education of Women, pp. 176-194. 

20English translation by Foster Watson, op. cit., p. 175, from an undated letter by 
Erasmus to John Faber probably written in 1533. Two other letters by Erasmus, one 
written to Ulrich Hutten in 1519, and the other to Budé in 1521 give many details of 
More’s family life and shed additional light on the education of his children. 
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Cresacre More, the great grandson of Sir Thomas More, 
tells us that “the School of More’s children was famous over 
the whole world; for their wits were rare, their diligence 
extraordinary, and their masters most excellent men.” First 
and most important of these tutors were Dr. John Clement, 
who married More’s adopted daughter, the gifted Margaret 
Giggs. Clement was afterwards professor of Greek at Ox- 
ford, later became a physician, and finally was exiled after 
More’s execution. Another was William Gunnell, a young 
ecclesiastic, who later acquired a reputation as a reader or 
lecturer at Cambridge. It was to Gunnell that More ad- 
dressed a letter in which he states his educational views in an 
unconventional way. The other tutors were a Mr. Drue, or 
Drew, and a Mr. Nicholas who has been identified as Nicho- 
las Kratzer, a native of Munich, and fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, who among other subjects taught More’s daughters 
astronomy. Finally, there was a Richard Hyrde who trans- 
lated into English Vives’ work “The Instruction of a Chris- 
tian Woman,” probably at the suggestion, and certainly with 
the encouragement and assistance of More. It may be added 
that the preface which Hyrde wrote for his translation is the 
first example in the English language of a plea for the higher 
education of women.” 

Erasmus admits that More first converted him to belief in 
the higher education of women and Vives holds up More’s 
family as a concrete illustration to justify his own theories. 
More was evidently aware of the pioneer nature of his ex- 
periment, hence there is an apologetic tone in his letter to 
Gunnell.” Here as elsewhere his views as to aims of educa- 
tion are clear and consistent. He esteems learning highly but 
only when it is joined with virtue. Hence, he advises Gunnell 
to pay special attention to the moral development of his pupils, 
so that modesty and humility may not be upset by flattery or 
pride. He likewise advises his eldest daughter, the incom- 


*1The text has been included by Foster Watson, op. cit. 
22See also Foster Watson, op. cit. 
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parable Margaret, who married William Roper, “to join with 
her virtue, the knowledge of the most excellent sciences,” 
contenting herself with her own pleasure in learning, without 
hunting for vulgar praises. He is anxious, too, that his chil- 
dren “lessen not their beauty by neglecting it, nor make it 
more by unseemly art.” ‘Piety towards God, charity towards 
men, modesty and Christian humility” are the “true and solid 
fruits of learning.” 

Even if More had never set up a school conducted by 
learned tutors in his home we may well believe that his 
daughters would have developed into good, if not learned, 
Christian women. Just as it is the destination of certain Re- 
ligious Orders that they retain the spirit of family life in the 
religious community, so in More’s home he retained in his 
family life something of the spirit of the religious community 
life with which he became familiar when residing in the 
Charterhouse. There was prayer every night, the recitation 
of Psalms, the Collect, and the Salva Regina. There was 
even devotional reading at the beginning of the meal hour 
before general conversation was permitted. As a recent 
biographer writes “Dice, cards and flirtation were forbidden 
to the numerous retinue of men and women, gardening, study, 
music, and matrimony were encouraged.”” 

To increase the facilities for devotion and study, More con- 
structed at Chelsea “the New Building” with its gallery, 
library, and chapel. Life in More’s family was far from being 
joyless. There were sprightly conversations and music and 
the merry-making to which the lovable fool, Henry Pattison, 
contributed. Nor must we overlook the collection of rare 
animals and pets constituting a miniature menagerie. Above 
all, there was More’s own ever cheery presence whether enter- 
taining distinguished guests or receiving still more frequent 
visits from people of humbler walks of life, especially the poor 
of the neighborhood. It is characteristic of More’s genial 


23R. W. Chambers, op. cit., p. 178. 
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disposiiion that one of the most frequently recurring adjec- 
tives in his conversation and correspondence is the word 
“merry.” 

More’s position in the history of education may now be 
summed up briefly. His theory of education might be ex- 
pressed in the two words, pietas litterata, were it not that 
Sturm and later Protestant educators have given this phrase a 
technical and restricted meaning; More, like the great Italian, 
Vittorino de Feltre, endeavored to imbue humanism with a 
Christian spirit—‘‘Christian Humanism,” would, therefore, 
be a more appropriate term. To More, as to Pope Pius XI, 
Christian education is the harmonious development of man’s 
faculties with a supernatural goal in view. In the light of 
historical perspective, More stands out, even as he did in his 
own day, as the central figure among the English Catholic 
humanists who flourished in the early years of the sixteenth 
century. He was unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries, 
whether English or European, in his reverence and enthusi- 
asm for all good learning whether of classical antiquity, of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, of the Medieval schoolmen, or 
of his gifted contemporaries. Many of the educational prin- 
ciples expressed or implied in his life and writings have a 
modern ring. Secular studies are useful in a practical way 
and may even lead to virtue; learning is important but the 
formation of Christian character is the great objective; higher 
education is necessary for leaders in the Church and in the 
Christian Commonwealth; women share with men the right 
to education, even higher education; the Christian home is 
among the greatest of educational institutions, and good 
teachers are essential for the full realization of educational 
aims. 

In his imaginary state, Utopia, founded merely on human 
reason without the guidance of Christian revelation, educa- 
tion is not divorced from the activities of life and is not limited 
to childhood but is continued into adulthood; a national sys- 
tem of education is extended to men and women alike and the 
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fullest toleration in religion is recognized; technical educa- 
tion, craftsmanship, is an essential of everyone’s education as 
are husbandry and physical exercises. Those showing special 
aptitude are allowed to devote themselves to a life of study. 
The result is that the Utopians “inured” and “exercised” in 
learning “became marvellously quick in making discoveries to 
the advantage and wealth of the age.” 

Enough has been written to establish the contention that 
More not only respected the contributions of past ages but 
that he had faith in the functional value of education for com- 
ing generations. No other humanist of his time was more 
successful in combining enthusiasm for the “New Learning” 
with loyalty to the teaching, classical and Christian, of the 
past. He has, therefore, earned a definite place in the history 
of education. He is preeminently the Christian humanist 
and is worthy to rank among those great Catholic educators 
whose names will live through the ages. 
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The Origin of Maya 
Civilization 
ROBERT J. SULLIVAN, S.J., M.A. 


NTEREST in the story of man’s past upon our continent 
has long been productive of varied and sensational dis- 
coveries. Until comparatively recent times, however, 

there was a people of ancient America who did not receive the 
attention their high culture deserved. Even to the average 
American, the phrase “American antiquities” usually sug- 
gested the civilization of the Aztecs of Mexico—that organ- 
ized empire, with cities built of stone, rich in gold and precious 
gems. And yet, in the country to the south and -east, partly 
comprising the modern Mexican States of Chiapas and 
Tabasco, Campeche and Yucatan, the Republics of Honduras 
and Guatemala, and the colony of British Honduras, the spade 
of modern investigators has discovered the ruins of a civiliza- 
tion that is now admitted to have been much earlier than the 
Aztec, and, indeed, the most highly developed of any in the 
New World—the magnificent civilization of the Mayas. 

Intensive research, steadily progressing since the beginning 
of the present century, continues to reveal the great antiquity 
of this remarkable people and their wonderful cultural 
achievements, far surpassing those of the later Aztecs. Long 
centuries before the coming of Columbus—the earliest date 
thus far deciphered records the year 100 B.C.—great cities 
had flourished on every side. The land, now overgrown with 
a dense tropical forest, had been cleared and put under inten- 
sive cultivation. Lofty pyramid temples and splendid palaces 
of cut stone, spacious plazas and courts, filled with elaborately 
carved monuments of strange yet imposing dignity—all these 
products of great architectural and sculptural skill told of the 
grandeur that then was Maya. 
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In exquisite wood carvings and delicate modeling in stucco, 
in ceramics, painting and weaving, in gorgeous mosaics made 
of brilliantly colored feathers, the Old Empire Maya, so far 
as the native races of the New World are concerned, acknowl- 
edged no superiors. In the realm of abstract sciences, such as 
arithmetic, chronology and astronomy, they had few peers 
among their contemporaries, even in the Old World. They 
invented a remarkable system of hieroglyphic writing, and 
their calendar was more accurate than anything known in 
Europe, Asia or Africa before the time of Gregory XIII. 
Finally, in addition to all these triumphs, they left behind 
them reminders of that spiritual force which was at the very 
foundation of their civilization, a complex religious system. 

Thanks to the combined efforts of modern anthropologists 
and ethnologists, the evidence continues to accumulate for a 
detailed reconstruction of the history of the Maya, long los. to 
the memory of man, and now rediscovered to pose a number 
of fascinatingly interesting problems. In the present article 
we propose to take up one of these problems, namely, that of 
Maya origins. Our purpose, however, is not to suggest a new 
solution to this intricate question, but rather to examine in a 
critical way the explanations put forward in the recent works 
of two prominent Maya authorities. We refer to “The His- 
tory of the Maya” by Dr. Thomas Gann and Mr. J. Eric 
Thompson, and to “The Conquest of the Maya” by J. Leslie 
Mitchell. In pursuing our task we shall be guided by the 
principles of the new Historical School’ which has replaced 
the old evolutionary method of the latter nineteenth century. 
For it has been made abundantly clear that progressive evolu- 
tion is not the key which opens the door to true history. To 
explain this historical process, a historical method is necessary. 


1The fundamental principles of this school are admirably expounded and _justitied 
in Graebner’s Methode der Ethnologie (Heidelberg, 1911). W. Schmidt's Handbuch 
der vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte (Vienna, 1930), and in Pinard de la Boullaye’s 
L’Etude comparée des religions, Vols. I and II, 3rd Ed. (Paris, 1928). 
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I 


For an adequate treatment of the subject of Maya origins, 
the authors go back to man’s first entrance into the Western 
Continent. For it has been established that man in America is 
not autochthonous, but has migrated into it from without. 
Moreover, almost all anthropologists of rank are agreed that 
the sole “porta invasionis” for the first and oldest human im- 
migration into America was the Behring Strait, from north- 
east Asia to northwest America. Mitchell accepts this, and 
Gann, who wrote the section on Maya origins, affirms that’ 


it appears probable that these early American immigrants came in by way of 
the Behring Strait, from northeastern Asia, where the continents are 
separated by less than forty miles of water, bridged during the winter by a 
solid mass of ice. They must have consisted of various nomadic tribes, all 
capable of withstanding exposure to an arctic climate, for a considerable 


period. 
Indeed, it does seem, as Gann suggests, that the greatest 


variation of climate would take place directly at the entrance 
to North America, when the cultures coming from Asia had 
to pass the Arctic Zone, and that this change would produce a 
profound transformation which would not but weaken or dis- 
guise the connection with the ancient culture. As a matter of 
fact, however, Dr. Steinman, Professor of Geology at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, and Franz Boas of Columbia University have 
pointed out quite conclusively that at the time of the first 
immigration into America, Behring Strait was not a chain of 
islands, but a continuous strip of land. Even at the narrowest 
point (Bay of Anadyr) it was 500 km. broad (the breadth of 
France). As this belt of land prevented the cold currents of 
ine north from passing south, the climate of the northern parts 
of North America was at those times decidedly milder than 
today. It was a climate of steppes and woods, and in it the 
culture of the immigrating Asiatics was radically transformed. 

As regards the time at which this immigration occurred, 


2The History of the Maya, Gann-Thompson, p. 4 (Scribner’s, 1931). 
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both Mitchell and Gann would place it in the beginning of 
the Neolithic period, perhaps 10,000 years ago. Thompson, 
however, in another work,’ together with Schmidt and others 
argue for the even more remote age of the Quaternary, and 
with good reason. Father Schmidt points to the fact that the 
oldest relics of man, dating from the beginning of this period, 
have been discovered at Chou-kou-tien near Peking. “So if 
in such early days man had already advanced into the north of 
Asia,” argues Father Schmidt,‘ “and the present Behring 
Strait, being then a continuous land bridge, offered favourable 
conditions for passing over, it seems to me difficult to explain 
why man had so long refrained from entering America.” 
Moreover, in a later chapter’ Father Schmidt proves that there 
exists a group of Indian tribes exhibiting many characteristic 
traits which in the Old World pertain to the oldest tribes. 

With these remarks on the first entry of man into the New 
World, we go on to consider a further question which must be 
determined before we can hope to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion on the origin of the Mayas: the question of the ethno- 
logical age of the peoples of America. Neither Gann nor Mit- 
chell touch this point which we regard as a serious omission. 

Schmidt, however, establishes the fact that the North-Cen- 
tral Californians, the Algonkins and the Selish are the oldest 
peoples in North America, and this conclusion is acknowl- 
edged by all competent scholars who have studied the question. 
The remaining peoples, he points out, are of more recent 
date, exhibiting totemism or mother-right or both; they come 
from the south and suggest Mexico and Central America as 
their place of origin:* 


They are offshoots of higher civilizations developed in Mexico and Central 
America, but coming ultimately from Asia. Thus these later and higher 


8The Civilization of the Mayas, J. Eric Thompson, p. 2 (Chicago, 1927). 

4High Gods in North America, W. Schmidt, p. 17 (Oxford, 1933). 

5Ibid., pp. 134 ff. For a recent statement on man’s antiquity in America, cf. Science, 
Vol. 82, No. 2115 (July 12, 1935), pp. 26-27. 

8Ibid., p. 18. 
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cultures found their way to America not from the north over Behring Strait, 
but from Indonesia and southeast Asia; for with their more highly developed 
navigation they were able to cross the Pacific and land directly in Central 


America and Mexico. 


Now, from a careful study of Schmidt’s work we find that 
he has firmly established the antiquity and immigration route 
of the three tribes above mentioned. Also the fact that the 
other peoples are of more recent age and come from the south, 
he has proved by the help of objective criteria, and in this we 
agree with him. When, however, he goes on to say that the 
later and higher cultures of Central America and Mexico 
found their way to America from Indonesia and southeast 
Asia, we find that he furnishes no proof for this contention. 
He merely mentions that they were able to cross the Pacific 
and land directly in Central America and Mexico; he offers 
no evidence to show that they did. And yet, we are sure 
Father Schmidt would agree that the historian should concern 
himself not with what could have happened, but with what 
actually did happen. 

By the “higher civilization developed in Central America,” 
it is quite evident that Schmidt means that of the Mayas. His 
answer, then, to the problem of their origin is that they came 
across the Pacific from Indonesia or southeast Asia. Since, 
however, he fails to substantiate this claim by positive, his- 
torical evidence, we cannot accept it as a historical fact. 


II 


As we intimated above, Gann approaches this problem from 
a different angle. He claims that the earlier immigrants by 
way of Behring Strait were gradually pushed southward down 
the continent by the successive waves of immigration which 
followed them. “Only in this way,” he says,’ “can the great 
diversity which existed between the various aboriginal tribes 


‘History of the Maya, p. 4. 
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of America, at the time of its discovery, be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for.” 

But in this declaration he ignores the conclusions estab- 
lished by Schmidt, and disregards the distinction made by the 
ethnologist from Vienna between the primitive non-agricul- 
tural tribes of North America and the more advanced agricul- 
tural peoples of Central America—a distinction which sug- 
gested the possible later immigration across the Pacific. 
Hence, unless Gann can furnish evidence to show that the first 
immigrants actually did travel southward down the continent, 
we are not forced to embrace his conclusion, nor are we justi- 
fied in absolutely rejecting the possibility of a migration across 
the Pacific. Only future research can clear up this point. 

Gann, however, goes on to mention recent excavations in the 
Valley of Mexico, revealing at least three main civilizations 
which successively followed each other there in the past. The 
uppermost and middle stratigraphic layers contain relics of 
the Aztec and the Toltec respectively. The lowest layer 
varies from ten to twenty feet in thickness and represents the 
accumulations of a much longer pericd of time than the other 
two combined. It contains remains of the earliest civilization 
developed in the Valley of Mexico, and, so far as we know at 
present, of the earliest civilization, recognizable as such, devel- 
oped on the American continent. This culture, usually known 
as the “Archaic,” is found over an area extending from north- 
west Mexico to the highlands of Columbia and Ecuador. On 
stratigraphic evidence alone it is not possible to date accur- 
ately the relics left by these Archaic people; but we are fortu- 
nately provided with another and more certain guide. For 
extensive traces of this civilization have been discovered on 
the outskirts of Mexico City and in other places, beneath a cap 
of lava, which on geological evidence was deposited by an 
eruption that could not have taken place more recently than 
towards the end of the second millennium B.C. Hence, it 
may be stated that this Archaic civilization is at least three 


thousand years old. 
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Now, turning to the Maya, Gann points out that in many 
sections throughout their area, extensive remains of this 
Archaic culture have recently been brought to light. Unable 
to decide whether this indicates that the country was at one 
time occupied by the Archaic people, or that the Mayas were 
themselves descendants of the Archaics, Gann considers other 
evidence before offering his conclusion on Maya origins. 

He observes that in the State of Vera Cruz are found two 
Indian tribes, the Totonac and the Huaxtec, whose territory 
extends as far north as the Panuco River. Both of these speak 
a dialect of Maya and possess strong cultural affinities with 
the southern Maya. Yet excavation in the Valley of the 
Panuco has shown that its early archeology is almost exactly 
identical with that of the Archaic found in the Mexican Val- 
ley. To the south of these tribes, at San Andres Tuxtla, also in 
Vera Cruz, has been found the earliest deciphered Maya date, 
inscribed on a small greenstone figurine, known as the Tuxtla 
statuette. This records a day in Katun 6 of Baktun 8 in Maya 
chronology, which corresponds to the year 100 B.C. Up to 
the present, the earliest date found inscribed on a stela is at 
Uaxactun, in the Peten. province of Guatemala, recording 
Katun 14 of Baktun 8, and corresponding to the year 68 A.D. 

With these facts as a foundation, Gann then proceeds to 
construct his explanation of the origin of Maya civilization. 
Briefly, his position is as follows.* The Archaic people, high- 
landers and agriculturists, flourished between the first and 
third millennia B.C. upon the mountain plateaus from Mexico 
to Columbia. They were undoubtedly the direct descendants 
of one of the early nomadic tribes from Asia who had crossed 
the Behring Strait. Though their existence for many years 
was a hard one, due to the stony and barren hill and plateau 
soils, at sometime in the first millennium B.C. they migrated 
toward the coast, probably in the neighborhood of the Panuco 
River Valley. In these fertile lowlands there can be no doubt 


8Ibid., pp. 9 ff. 
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that the Archaic civilization rapidly underwent an extraor- 
dinary efflorescence, for now it was relieved from the harsh 
and withering conditions of its former abode. 

Nevertheless, these wanderers must have left their first set- 
tlement before much progress had been made in the develop- 
ment of ceramics, sculpture, architecture and the calendar 
which characterized their later civilization. Had these been 
developed, the Huaxtecas, who were evidently a section of the 
people left behind in their old home when the migration com- 
menced, must inevitably have retained some traces of them. 
But they have not done so, and have in fact developed an en- 
tirely different culture of their own. Consequently, the split 
must have taken place when the affinities between the two peo- 
ple were purely and solely linguistic. It was probably toward 
the end of the first millenium B.C. that the Maya set out on 
the migration southward and eastward, which led them to- 
ward the Peten district of Guatemala. There they founded 
Uaxactun, the earliest of those great cicies, the ruins of which, 
fifteen centuries later, were to astonish the first European ex- 
plorers in the New World. 


III 


Thus does Gann explain the origin of the Maya: they 
were the actual descendants of the Archaic peoples of the 
Mexican highlands. Now we have already shown that his 
view, regarding the Archaics as descendants of the earliest 
immigrants into America, is contestable and wanting in proof. 
Furthermore, separating facts from subjective theories we find 
that his entire explanation of the southward march of these 
Archaics is founded almost exclusively on the negligible evi- 
dence of the Tuxtla statuette. 

For in endeavoring to explain the presence of this green- 
stone figurine in the region south of the Totonac and Huaxtec 
tribes, he postulates a migration of the Archaic people to the 
Panuco Valley area sometime in the first millenium B.C. But 
before they had made much progress in the development of 
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their civilization, a group of them set off on another migration 
further southwards, leaving behind the people known to us as 
the Huaxtecas. On the journey, according to Gann, their cal- 
endar system was completely developed. And when they were 
about half-way between the Panuco Valley and Uaxactun, 
toward the end of the second century B.C., they dropped a 
small greenstone figurine, bearing the inscribed cate Katun 6 
Baktun 8. Finally, towards the end of the first century A.D., 
they reached the Peten district in Guatemala and founded 
their first city, Uaxactun. 

Now, to make a single greenstone figurine, the famous 
Tuxtla statuette, bear the weight of his entire theory on the 
origin of the Maya, is an unwarranted procedure. By itself, 
this object does not prove conclusively a southward march of 
the Archaic people. Its presence in the neighborhood of San 
Andres Tuxtla might prove one of a dozen things: a Maya 
from the Old-Empire region in the south deposited it there; 
a Maya trader exchanged it for other wares; an Old-Empire 
Maya passed through this territory, etc., etc. At any rate, in 
itself it does not provide sufficient evidence for the conclusion 
that the Maya people originally hailed from the north. 

Moreover, the fact that the Huaxtec and Totonac tribes 
resided to the north, is no proof that the Old-Empire builders 
first came from that direction and developed their civilization 
as they traveled southward, dropping en route the clue of the 
Tuxtla statuette. Aside from the difficulty of explaining how 
the astronomical skill and highly complicated calendar of the 
Mayas were evolved during their journeyings, another consid- 
eration must be dealt with. For to the west and southwest of the 
Old-Empire area (that region forming roughly an inverted 
triangle, with Palenque and Uaxactun at the base, and the 
cities of Copar +d Quirigua at the apex), lay the territory of 
the Quiche ai: Xaxchiquel. These people spoke a dialect of 
the Maya, and yet, like the Huaxtecs and Totonacs, were al- 
most entirely lacking possession of the higher marks of Maya 
civilization. If there had ever been a civilizing southward 
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march of the Maya from the north, these tribes that are later 
found remote in the south must have shared it. Only racial 
amnesia could explain the complete absence of its influence in 
. their primitive buildings and sculpture. The solution, then, 
which Gann proposes for the origin of the Maya civilization 
is based on insufficient evidence, and hence, unacceptable. 


IV 


Turning now to investigate Mitchell’s viewpoint on the 
same question, we find that he agrees with Gann on the fact 
that man first reached America from northeast Asia and then 
wandered down the continent in various migrations. He con- 
tends, however, that these peoples remained at the lowest stage 
of development—mere food gatherers, not assisting nature to 
increase her productivity—until close to the beginning of the 
Christian era. Not till then was the practice of agriculture 
intreduced into America from without. Civilization, he 
hastens to explain, did not arise independently at various points 
all over the world. It “rose from the midst of primitive free- 
dom, with comparative suddenness, revolutionizing human 
life and spreading abroad the planet from one accidental point 
in the Old World; and that accidental point was ancient 


Egypt.’” j 
Not only in this passage, but throughout his book, Mitchell 


sets himself down as a close adherent to the extreme-diffusion- 
ist school of G. Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry. In view of the 
intimate relationship between this fact and Mitchell’s conclu- 
sions on the Maya, we feel compelled to make some comments 
on this school. Though professing to be “historical,” it is in 
reality profoundly influenced in its views by the unilinear 
schema of Evolutionism, and, as Schmidt points out,” can only 
bring discredit on the new movement because of its complete 
lack of any method. 


*The Conquest of the Maya, J. Leslie Mitchell, p. 44 (London, 1934). 
10Origin and Growth of Religion, W. Schmidt, p. 224 (Dial, 1931). 
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A formal refutation of this school would take us too far 
afield. We merely note that its claim to make Egypt the 
unique source of civilization, with all the arts and sciences and 
whatever is worth while in culture originating on the banks 
of the Nile and being communicated to mankind from there 
alone, through age-long migrations, is certainly without his- 
torical foundation. Furthermore, its fundamental dogma of 
the psychological impossibility for a belief, custom or art to be 
reinvented independently, has never been demonstrated. 

On the contrary, conclusive evidence taken from every scope 
cf human activity has established the fact that primitive man 
was endowed with essentially the same mental equipment as 
distinguishes men in the highest civilizations; that separate 
societies of human beings make similar but not necessarily 
uniform inductions and deductions from experience, and are 
thus capable of solving the same problems of life in about the 
same way. Indeed, we do not exclude all diffusion, nor claim 
that independent invention has been the sole factor in man’s 
progress; evidences of contact are too manifest to be ignored. 
Cultural achievements are rather due to a process or growth in 
which diffusion and invention have equal shares. 

A truly objective viewpoint, then, will be that which allows 
the facts to speak for themselves, and does not unduly empha- 
size one factor in the development of civilization to the entire 
disregard of another. And yet Mitchell constantly reveals 
that the conclusions formed from his researches into the Maya 
are biased by the dogma of the psychological impossibility of 
independent invention. In his eagerness to uphold Egypt as 
the unique source of civilization, he denies all power of in- 
ventiveness of the Maya and frequently forces the facts.” 

It is under the influence of his Pan-Egyptian prejudice that 
he states culture was late in coming to America—some time 
close upon the Christian era. Originating in Egypt, the 
Archaic civilization gradually made its way into other coun- 


Conquest of the Maya, pp. 42, 53, 76. 
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tries, but it was not until the middle of the millennium before 
the birth of Christ that its prospectors penetrated to the far- 
thest outposts of Oceania, with the Americas still to be reached. 
But “once these Asiatic-Polynesian prospectors arrived,” he 
relates,” “they set up those unremitting elements of the 
Archaic culture, so strangely twisted and diversified and 
added to since they left, 4,000 years before, their home in the 
Nile Valley.” According to Mitchell, it was absolutely im- 
possible for the Americans to have attained to the knowledge 
of agriculture, the basic necessity of civilization, until these 
descendants of the first inventors of that practice communi- 
cated it to them. In his own words:* “Agriculture was a 
science and an art: only an adept could initiate other primi- 
tives than the’ Nilotic, whom Nature herself initiated in a 
peculiar and never repeated fashion.” 

Now, Mitchell offers absolutely no objective proof that 
agriculture was not practised in America before the coming 
of the Asiatics, towards the beginning of the Christian era. 
His contention is based solely on the postulate of the non- 
inventiveness of the early Americans. He ignores the evi- 
dence we have formerly considered, as regards the Archaic 
culture which practised agriculture throughout the Maya area 
for at least one thousand years before Christ. But even apar 
from this, another difficulty confronts Mitchell. How is he to 
account for the fact that Old-World cereals and plants were 
unknown among the Americans? For combined botanical, 
archeological and historical evidence discleses no food plants 
common to both the Old and New Worlds previous to the 
discovery of America and its colonization by Europeans. 

The importance of agriculture for the beginnings and devel- 
opment of civilization is a universally acknowledged fact. Its 
introduction means a fundamental change in the status and 
welfare of man, and its perfection greatly conduces to his ad- 


12Tbid., p. 51. 
13]bid., p. 54. 
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vancement. If, then, it is such a basic and necessary condition, 
and if, as Mitchell claims, it was first made known to Amer- 
icans by Asiatic immigrants, there remains for him the task of 
explaining the total absence of Old-World food plants on this 
continent till post-Columbian times. Why did not these in- 
vaders bring with them the seeds of the plants they had cul- 
tivated in their former homes? 

From the considerations we have advanced, together with 
Mitchell’s failure to present any truly objective evidence, we 
cannot accept his conclusion that “immigrants, from beyond 
the further Polynesian isles,” first brought in agriculture. 


V 


But this is not his complete explanation of the origin of 
Maya civilization. He notes, without however providing 
proof that after the coming of the Asiatic Archaic culture 
maize was cultivated and settlements reared. In his opinion:™ 


There can be little doubt but that the great forested triangle (the Maya 
Old Empire area) was from early in the Christian era the habitat of a num- 
ber of tribes organized according to the social customs of the Archaic cul- 
ture.... But the life of the great inverted triangle was possibly a languishing 
one till close upon the fifth or sixth centuries, A.D. 


Though Mitchell regards the people who inhabited this 
area as members of the Maya race, he distinguishes them from 
the architects and sculptors of the Maya Old Empire. Accord- 
ing to him, the terms “Maya people” and “Maya civilization” 
are not synonymous:” ‘Whatever the origins of the Maya 
people of the Old Empire, that origin is connected only re- 
motely with the origins of the area’s antique civilizers.” In 
order to explain the rise of Maya “civilization” he postulates 
another immigration from Asia and Oceania: these newcom- 
ers he regards as the “Maya originators of the Old Empire 


Civilization.” 


MJbid., p. 61. 
15]bid., p. 117. 
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But what induced Mitchell to extend the period of the 
Archaic culture up to the fifth century, A.D.? According to 
him,” “Maya written history opens with the year A.D. 424. 
This is the date inscribed on a small greenstone figurine dis- 
covered in the vicinity of San Andres Tuxtla.” Throughout 
his book, Mitchell adopts the correlation of Maya and Chris- 
tian chronology proposed by Lehmann. Now there are at least 
six other systems of correlation, all derived from the same 
source (the books of Chilam Balam), but each offering a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the material presented therein. Inas- 
much as Mitchell gives no reason for his acceptance of Leh- 
mann’s system, and as many of his remarks suggest that he 
adopted it for the purpose of being able to fit in the Maya 
dates with his preconceived Pan-Egyptian theory, we feel 
under no necessity to follow him in this. 

Rather we prefer the correlation which Gann accepts and 
which we have already used in this article. It is the system 
advanced by Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, who reads the date in- 
scribed on the Tuxtla statuette as 100 B.C. Our reasons for 
accepting this correlation are not of a subjective nature, nor 
are they based on any a-priori postulate: they are strictly ob- 
jective. For converging indices of other features in Mayan 
civilization lead us to conclude to its correctness. Moreover, 
the system proposed by Lehmann was worked out in 1907. 
Since that time important discoveries have been made, which 
have revised many of our notions concerning the Mayas, and 
all of these factors have been taken into account by Spinden. 

Enlightened by the above fact, which quite obviously throws 
off Mitchell’s theory on the duration of the Archaic culture, 
and which certainly does not furnish a solid foundation for his 
subsequent treatment, we are in a better position to examine his 
view on the origin of the Maya Old-Empire civilization. 
First of all, he disagrees with Gann and sees no need of setting 
the Maya ‘nations on unlikely and fantastic marches, merely 


16[bid., p. 56. 
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because of the evidence of a minor statuette. Then he sum- 
marily rejects (with refutations by no means conclusive) the 
theories of Morley, T. A. Joyce and others, maintaining that 
it is “absurdly impossible for the Maya culture to have arisen 
in all the glory of its mathematical, artistic attainments, from 
the murky depths of the Archaic times.” 

After a description of the principal architectural and sculp- 
tural characteristics of the Maya ruins (in which, however, 
we note a strange coloring of facts, coupled with fantastic in- 
terpretations), Mitchell proposes his own conclusion. Incur- 
sions of explorers began to penetrate the Central Maya area 
somewhere early in the eighth cycle or late in the seventh. 
These invaders were full-blooded Asiatics who set up the 
marks of their characteristic civilization and intermarried 
with the native population. They supplanted and transformed 
the Archaic culture to a great degree, taught these people the 
mysteries of temple building on a large scale, and worked out 
in conjunction with them a native record script, and a native 
calendar. Hence he concludes :” 

In other words, the founding of the Maya Old Empire was not the work 
of the ancestors of the present day Maya, either of the old triangle or of 
Yucatan. It was an alien importation from that ferment of cultural activity 
which reared the palaces and temples of the Chams and Khmers in Cam- 
bodia, which inspired the Buddhist Temple of Voro-Buder in Java, and the 
Temple of Kalasan. 


_ Now if this theory on the origin of Mayan civilization is to 
_ be accepted as historical, it must be based on historical evi- 
dence. A careful study of Mitchell’s exposition reveals that 
there are two factors which he calls upon to substantiate it. 
The first is the “absurd impossibility” of the splendor of Maya 
civilization arising from the “murky depths” of the Archaic; 
but as he does not undertake to prove this “impossibility,” such 
a postulate bears no weight. 

The second factor is the resemblance to which he points in 


IT[bid., p. 62. 
18Tbid., p. 119. 
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certain elements of Mayan and Asiatic culture; but unfortu- 
nately none of these similarities prove conclusively the fact of 
Asiatic influence. As Pinard notes well,” an error which has 
long persisted in the domain of ethnology and the connected 
sciences and which gives rise to many adventurous assertions 
consists in this, that a mere resemblance is considered a final 
proof of dependence. In order to speak of dependence, how- 
ever, it is necessary that a general theme or object be individu- 
alized by traits so special that the entire complex could not 
have been invented twice. Had Mitchell heeded this histor- 
ical principle, he would never have reached such fanciful con- 
clusions in his attempt to identify features of Mayan culture 
with those of Cambodia, Java and Indonesia. The general 
and vague resemblances which he suggests are not sufficient 
for a demonstration by the convergence of probabilities. They 
do not warrant his assumption—for he himself admits it is a 
supposition”—that a cultural contact between the Asiatic and 
the Archaic people of America was responsible for the civil- 
ization of the Maya Old Empire. 

Finally, not only are whatever resemblances that exist in- 
sufficient to prove such a contact, but there are notable differ- 
ences in the two civilizations which render it extremely un- 
likely. We have already noted the lack of Old-World food 
plants among the Mayas, and in addition to this, they were 
ignorant of the principle of the true arch in their buildings, 
had no knowledge of metal working, nor of the potter’s wheel. 
Yet all these features of civilization were known to the 
Asiatics, and if a cultural contact had taken place, it is very 
difficult to explain their complete absence among the Mayas. 
Spinden, in an essay wherein he compares several basic ele- 
ments in the civilizations of the Maya and of Old-World peo- 
ples, concludes :” 


Even an imperfect correlation emphasizes the inventiveness of man and 


19D’Etude comparée des religions, Vol. Il, pp. 69-73. 
20The Conquest of the Maya, p. 118. 
1Culture, p. 90 (New York, 1927). 
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supports the logical position that the ancient Americans achieved by far the 
greater portion of their culture in the New World, without occult help 
from the dominant civilization of the Old World. 


From all these considerations, then, which we have made in 
comment upon Mitchell’s theory, we find that we cannot ac- 
cept, as a historical explanation, his postulate that an Asiatic 
immigration effected the beginnings of Maya civilization. 


VI 


The theories of Gann and Mitchell which we have at- 
tempted to criticize according to the principles of the New 
Historical Method, are not the only explanations given for 
Maya origins. However, we must confess that in the present 
state of our knowledge, we are unable to offer a satisfactory, 
positive solution to the problem. It is not yet the time for a 
complete elucidation of it to be put forward. 

We know that man first entered America across the land- 
bridge of the Behring Strait, and that a distinction must be 
drawn between the primitive, non-agricultural tribes of North 
America, and the highly civilized peoples of Central Amer- 
ica. Whether this distinction is such that only an immigra- 
tion across the Pacific can explain it, or whether the early im- 
migrants from northeast Asia wandered southward and there 
surpassed the other tribes in development—these are problems 
that can only be solved by future research. Nevertheless, as 
one of the foremost Maya authorities remarks,” it is useful to 
pause occasionally and summarize results, if only because at- 
tention is thereby drawn to the more serious gaps in the data 
available, and it thus becomes easier to direct the course of 
future investigations. 


*2Mexican Archeology, T. A. Joyce, M. A., Preface vii ‘London, 1914). 





Medieval Latin Verse 


THEODORE MAYNARD, PH.D., Litt. D. 


T has often been pointed out that classical Latin verse had 

something very artificial about it, not natural to the genius 

of the language but imposed upon it by a strong alien in- 
fluence—that of Greek. Because of their subjection to this 
severe discipline, Latin poets came, indeed, to regard it as the 
only possible mode for them—the alternative being the bar- 
barous Saturnian meter of primitive times, the fescennine songs 
that persisted among the people. Yet it is now clear that the 
medieval development of rhyme provided Latin with a needed 
opportunity. Here is to be seen not a decay but a final flowering. 


I 


In the same way medieval Latin prose was an inevitable 
unfolding of what was in the language. The men of the 
Renaissance made Latin a dead language by attempting to 
restore an impossible classicism. Cardinal Bembo, as every- 
one knows, shrank from the contamination that the reading of 
the Vulgate might give to a strictly Ciceronian prose style. 
The truth, which escaped him, is not merely that St. Jerome 
was every whit as great a writer as Cicero, but that his Latin 
was living, whereas that of antiquity exhibited a loveliness 
sterile and unattainable. 

There were many reasons why classicism was bound to pass, 
a new Latin of a more popular sort bound to emerge. One 
reason has already been indicated—something inherent in the 
language. Another reason was the mixture of races in the 
Empire. Even Virgil, whom we think of a. :-he embodiment 
of the colossal calm of the Imperial idea, was Celtic in blood, 
and is now claimed as the first of the Romantics. Lucan had 
spoken of Rome as filled with the filth of the world, and 
Juvenal, with an equal bitterness, of the Orontes flowing into 
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the Tiber. And Professor Tenny Frank, after studying many 
thousands of inscriptions, tells us that “nearly ninety per cent 
of the population permanently resident at Rome in the Empire 
bore the taint of foreign extraction.”’ The new rich, the 
swarms of provincials and officials, all these had little use for 
an elaborate literary language which, isolated in the schools, 
became more and more artificial as it was divorced from life. 

It was the spread of Christianity, however, which did more 
than anything else to release the latent potentialities of Latin. 
This was not by design, for the tendency of the learned among 
the Christians naturally was to give support to the old culture. 
Their training had been received in the schools of rhetoric. 
But this was, after 211, only a scholarly preference, and re- 
posed upon no principle of religious conviction. The mass of 
their fellows were responsive to new forces, to which the new 
religion gave additional impetus. It was, therefore, the 
Church that took the lead in the momentous changes about to 
occur. As always happens, it is in verse that the nature of such 
changes can be most clearly perceived. 

In the Latin hymns of the fourth century we notice a com- 
promise between the old quantitative and the new accentual 
principles, as in the “deterne rerum Conditor” of St. Ambrose, 
the “Hymnum dicat turba fratrum” of St. Hilary of Poitiers, 
and the “Ales diet nuntius” of Prudentius. We even get now 
and then a little rhyme, though usually it appears as something 
that has come uninvited, something even that could not be 


99 2 


avoided, as in these lines from the “ d4eterne rerum Conditor”: 


Surgadmus ergo strenue: 
Gallus jacentes excitat 

Et somnolentos incre pat, 
Gallus negantes arguit. 


1Economic History of Rome (London, 1927), p. 213. 
2The following translation is that of W. J. Copeland in The Hymns of the 
Breviary and Missal, edited by Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B. (Benziger Bros.), p. 50: 


O let us then like men arise; 
The cock rebukes our slumbering eyes, 
Bestirs who still in sleep would lie, 

And shames who would their Lord deny. 
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Gallo canente spes redit, 
Aegris salus refunditur, 
Mucro latronis conditur, 
Lapsis fides revertitur. 


Jesu, labantes respice, 
Et nos videndo corrige: 
Si respicis, lapsus cadunt 
Fletuque culpa solvitur. 


Not long before this was written all kinds of ingenious ab- 
surdities had been perpetrated by the poetae neoterici of the 
third century. Professor Raby gives samples of such work. 
Here is one of these curiosities :* 

Nereides freta sic verrentes caerula tranant, 
flamine confidens ut Notus Icarium. 


Icarium Notus ut confidens flamine, tranant 
caerula verrentes sic freta Nereides. 


It reads the same backwards as forwards—its sole merit. 
Later we find Optatianus Porfyrius, a high official, wasting 


his time in futile poetic puzzles. One is described by Raby:* 


The first ‘our verses consist respectively of words of two, three, four, and 
five syllables; the fifth verse begins with a word of one syllable and continues 
progressively until it ends with a word of five syllables; then verse seven 
gives all the parts of speech; and the poem ends with a series of verses which 
if read backwards form an intelligible poem in a different metre. 


Even in the middle of the fifth century we come across 
Sidonius writing verses which can be read backwards: 


New hope his clarion-note awakes, 
Sickness the feeble frame forsakes, 
The robber sheathes his lawless sword, 
Faith to the fallen is restored. 


Look on us, Jesu, when we fall, 

And with Thy look our souls recall: 

If Thou but look, our sins are gone, 
And with due tears our pardon won. 


3F, J. E. Raby, A History of Secular Latin Poetry in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 


1934), pp. 43-45. 
‘Ibid. Le. I, 45. 
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Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 


And not content with that, the good Bishop composes a poem 
in which the words and not the letters may be reversed with- 
out alteration of meter or sense: 


Praecipiti modo quod decurrit tramite flumen 
tempore consumptum iam cito deficiet. 


Such solemn trifling is typical of the schools of the rhetoricians 
and is sufficient proof that vitality was rapidly ebbing from 
quantitative verse. It continued to be written, of course, as it 
is still written as an exercise by schoolboys. And sometimes 
it was written very well. But it was cleariy doomed. 

By the sixth century the new prosody had become a recog- 
nized form by the side of the old prosody it was destined to 
supplant. It is curious to see how, even when the old prosody 
was retained, there was often united to it rhnyme—its deadly 
enemy. Rhymed hexameters abound, even rhymed sapphics.° 
As an extreme instance a very late sample of rhymed hex- 


ameters may be brought forward in the “De contemptu 
mundi” of St. Bernard. Here we have not only the ordinary 
end-rhyme, but internal rhymes in addition. This made the 
versification so difficult that St. Bernard claimed that he could 
not have written it at all except under Divine inspiration. One 
is amazed at the thing as a tour de force, but one smiles as well 
as gasps at stuff so prodigious as this:’ 


Te decor extulit, Absolon; abstulit ultio duplex; 
Faex caro lactea reditur, aurea ceasaries faex... . 


5Ibid., I, 86. No attempt is made to translate these “trick” lines. 
6A curious recent instance of rhymed sapphics in English verse is to be found in 
Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts (Part II, Act IV, Sc. IV). 
7Stephen Gaselee, An Anthology of Medieval Latin (London, 1925), p. 47. I offer 
the following translation: 
Beauty unto thy doom 
Hath brought thee, Absalom— 
Double that thrust! 
Thy milk-white flesh is made 
Dust, and thy rich-arrayed 
Golden hair—dust! 
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Est ubi gloria nunc Babylonia? nunc ubi dirus 
Nabugodonosor? et Darii vigor? illeque Cyrus? ... 
Nunc ubi curia pompaque Julia? Caesar, obisti; 
Te truculentior, orbe potentior ipse fuisti. 


But though it was rhyme which, by revealing the possibil- 
ities of accentual Latin verse, was the dissolvent of the class- 
ical prosody, little, if any, conflict between the two systems 
was felt. So that at the high noon of Goliards—the Renais- 
sance of the Twelfth Century as Professor Haskins has called 
it—there was a vogue for verse in the characteristic goliard 
measure in which each strophe was closed with pentameter or 
hexameter line from some classical author. The line in the 
specimen quoted here from Walter of Chatillon is from 
Juvenal. The learned Germans have invented a name for such 
a strophe—a delightful name for once—“Vagantenstrophe 


mit Auctoritas’ 3 


Missus sum in vineam circa horam nonam 
suam quisque nititur vendere personam; 


ergo quia cursitant omnes ad coronam, 
semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam. 


All through the Middle Ages we encounter two main types 
of Latin verse: that which observed the rules of classical 
prosody and was known as versus; and that which used accent 
and rhyme instead of quantity and was known as modulus. 
But a popular form of verse had always existed under the 


Where now is Babylon 

In all her glory gone? 
Nebuchadnezzar? 

Where now is Cyrus? Where 

Darius? The echoing air 
Answers the guesser! 


Where now the Julian pride? 
Caesar himself has died! 
None can gainsay thee, 
Death, in thy truculence, 
Dragging the mightiest hence— 
All must obey thee! 
8Moralische-satirische Gedichte Walters von Chatillon (Heidelberg, 1929), No. 6, 


p. 82. 
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Romans, though it was despised, and it was in the Christian 
hymn that this was developed and justified. As John Adding- 
ton Symonds puts it: “Ecclesiastical poetry took the lead in 
creating and popularizing new established forms of verse. 

Karl Strecker points out the importance of ecclesiastical 
music in this connection: “The new principle that the poet 
should find for himself his own verse scheme and melody is to 
be traced to music, especially liturgical music.”"* It was in 
France, he reminds us, that the idea originated of furnishing 
texts for the wordless melodies of the Gradual of the Mass 
which were connected with the Alleluia, and that these texts 
had to be of a most varied character in order to correspond 
with the manifold changing sequence of tone. And because 
these melodies were sung by alternating choirs, the second of 
which occasionally repeated a fixed series of tones of the first, 
each two portions of the text had to have the same number of 
syllables and cola. The result was that the Sequence became 
bound by the laws of rhythmical poetry.” 

From the Sequence, then, arose a wealth of new verse forms. 
Those verse forms, however, were by no means limited to the 
purposes of the Sequence but were taken over by poets who 
could hardly be described as pious in tone. The “Cambridge 
Songs,” for instance, opens with a collection of Sequences 
whose content is not always edifying. 

In a still more famous collection of medieval songs, the 

“Carmina burana,” we see the same thing again and again:™ 


Dira vi amoris teror, 
et venereo axe vehor, 
“ie a) - 
igne’ ferventi suffocatus, 
Deme, pia, cruciatus. 


*Wine, women and Song (London, 1925), p. 19. 
10Rinfiihrung in das Mittellatein (Berlin, 1929), p. 34. 
11Cf, ibid., pp. 34-35. 
123, A. Schmeller’s edition (Breslau, 1883), No. 158. The following translation is 
by Helen Waddell: 
By the dread force of love am I thus worn, 
On the wheel of desire am I thus torn, 
I stifle in the fire. 
O Merciful, bid thou my torment cease. 
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There, as in so many other things that might be quoted, we 
hear clearly the hymn—as far as the tune is concerned, what- 


ever the words may be:” 


Amaris stupens casibus 
vox exultationis 
organa in salicibus 
suspendit Babylonis; 
captiva est confusionis 
involuta doloribus 
Sion cantica leta sonis 
permutavit flebilibus. 


That is one way. But another is the celebrated “Confession” 
of the Archpoet :“* 


Via lata gradior more iuventutis 
inplico me viciis immemor virtutis, 
voluptatis avidus magis quam salutis, 
mortuus in anima curam gero cutis... 


meum est propositum in taberna mori, 
ut sint vina proxima morientis ori, 


13Hilka and Schumann ed. of Carmina burana (Heidelberg, 1930), Vol. I, No. 4. 
The following translation is by Martin R. P. McGuire, Dept. of Classics, Catholic 
University of America: 

Struck mute at bitter misfortunes, the voice of joy has suspended her instru- 
ments on the willows of Babylon. 

Sion has been caught captive to the miseries of confusion; for her joyful 
canticles she has exchanged sounds of weeping. 

44Max Manitius, Die Gedichte des Archipoeta (Munich, 1913), pp. 24-25. J. A. 
Symonds translated it thus: 

Down the broad road do I run, 
As the way of youth is; 

Snare myself in sin, and ne’er 
Think where faith and truth is, 

Eager far for pleasure more 
Than soul’s health, the sooth is, 

For this flesh of mine I care, 
Seek not ruth where ruth is. 


In the public-house to die 
Is my resolution; 

Let wine to my lips be nigh 
At life’s dissolution: 
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tunc cantabunt letius angelorum chori: 
“sit deus propitius huic potatori.” 


Mr. Stephen Gaselee, therefore, concludes :” 


They derive their form from the Christian hymn (itself founded on the 
late Latin lyric, touched by Eastern influence) ... and their substance from 
the Song of Songs and the nature-lyrics of the vernacular, Ovid supervening 
later on. A curious descent—Ovid and the Shulamite, St. Ambrose and 


Erato; but this I think is their surprising genesis. 


II 


It is a genesis not only surprising but highly complicated. 
And we have further to remember that at every stage there 
was constant inter-reaction between hymn and popular song. 
For instance, “V enantius Fortunatus” took the superb measure 
of “Pange, lingua, gloriosi proelium certaminis” straight out 
of the legions’ marching-song: 


Ecce Caesar nunc triumphat qui subegit Gallias. 


Then, nearly seven hundred years later, after the work of 
wandering Irish scholars of the Carolingian age and the 
Goliards of the twelfth century had provided poets, both 
secular and profane, with new strophe patterns and the full 
command of rhyme, St. Thomas boldly steals the opening of 
his “Pange lingua” from “Venantius Fortunatus.” In the 
same way the often scurrilous and scabrous rhyming of the 
Goliards was turned to pious use, and their favorite measure, 
as Professor Raby points out, “maintained its popularity for 


several centuries, especially for moral poems and school com- 


positions.” 


That will make the angels cry, 
With glad elocution, 
“Grant this toper, God on high, 
Grace and absolution!” 
15The Transition from the Late Latin Lyric to the Medieval Love Poem (Cam- 


bridge, 1931), p. 33. 
16Op. cit., II, 214. He cites several instances from the twenty-third volume of the 


Analecta hymnica. 
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It would, of course, be possible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the hymn in the development of the medieval Latin 
lyric, and, from it, of the vernacular poetry; but it would not 
be easy todoso. For though the form of the hymn was largely 
derived from a popular poetry which had been ignored until 
the Church took it up for a nobler use, the fact that the Church 
did take it up gave an enormous impetus to the further devel- 
opment of secular verse. Without the Church there would 
have been no Goliards. These vagabond clerics owed their 
education to the Church, and, though they were in many cases 
anything but exemplary sons, they could hardly have accom- 
plished their work without her. 

There is a tendency just now, however, to minimize their 
debt to the Church. Professor Philip Schuyler Allen in his 
two brilliant, if somewhat bewildering books, ‘““The Roman- 
esque Lyric” and the “Medieval Latin Lyrics,” has made him- 
self one of the leaders of this school of critical scholarship. 
And his tempestuous eloquence seems to have swept Professor 


Raby, who took a more moderate stand in his “History of 
Christian-Latin Poetry,” a little off his feet. Yet Raby is too 
cautious to commit himself to all of Allen’s affirmations, and 
after all the ultimate conclusions of the two men are sober 
enough. Nobody can object to Professor Allen’s statements: 


The germs of every renascence in poetry are found, not in the traditional 
elements of antiquity which new artists conventionally copy, but in the ver- 
nacular body of popular tradition which precedes such florescence, in the 
humbler poetry which is the very spirit of the time itself.” 

Certain critics believe the only reason why we cannot discover these 
themes in vernacular poetry long precedent to the troubadours is that all this 
earlier verse is lost, and the mirage of it is seen only indistinctly in the dull 
skies of Latin.'* 


Raby’s putting of the case is as moderately judicious :” 


It is important to remember one obvious thing. The peoples of Europe 
17Medieval Latin Lyrics (Chicago, 1931), p. 39. 

18]bid., p. 253. 

194 History of Secular Latin Poetry, II, 326. 
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did not live without song, and for thousands of years they had their songs 
of love and death, their drinking-catches and their ballads. It is the con- 
tinued flow of this stream of popular poetry, which has now perished as though 
it had not been, that must be taken into account in any attempt to obtain a 
reasonable view of the Latin lyric. 


But these can be regarded only as conjectures, however 
plausible they may be. It is hardly safe to try and prove that 
something once existed from the fact that it no longer exists. 
The trouble with Professor Allen is that he is always talking 
as though he had this lost vernacular literature tucked away 
safely in his pocket. That it once did exist is highly probable; 
but it is altogether impossible to estimate its extent or its value. 
We should certainly make an allowance for it, and as certainly 
we should not make too much of an allowance. We can only 
surmise, and cherish an uneasy consciousness that, without the 
missing documents, the mystery of European poetry is not to 


be fully explained. 
In view of all this it is somewhat ungracious for Professor 


Allen to assert that the Church had brought about the neglect 
of vernacular poetry.” He does not, because he cannot, bring 
forward any proof for this, though it should be admitted that 
he draws our attention to a number of possibilities that have 
been too frequently ignored. For instance, he points out how 
often the glee-man and his bear are depicted in the illumina- 
tions of early MSS, and draws the likely enough inference 
that they and wandering acrobats had a repertoire of songs. 
But neither he nor anybody else knows what kind of songs 
(if any) were sung. Hence, it is quite idle to discuss the 
matter. 

It seems to me that Professor C. H. Haskins, though he does 
not delve so deeply into the question—or at least does not pro- 
duce so rich a documentation as that provided by Raby and 
Allen—stands on safer ground. I defer a consideration of this, 
however, to quote the remarks with which Professor Raby 
concludes :” 


20Cf. Medieval Latin Lyrics, p. 140, and The. Romanesque Lyric, p. 174. 
214A History of Secular Latin Poetry, II, 347, 
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The emergence of the vernacular is really a medieval achievement, and 
does not belong to the so-called Renaissance. Indeed, it might be said that 
the Renaissance in one of its aspects was a reaction against the vernacular 
in the interests of an artificial revival of Latin. 







This follows on an endorsement of Allen’s contention :” 









The effective competition of Latin and the age-long tradition of Romaniza- 
tion were, no doubt, factors in the late arrival of the romance peoples. 


That there is something in this should be admitted. But it 
should be offset by Raby’s own statement that the medieval 
Latin lyric appeared suddenly and delightfully “in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, just when the technique of re- 
ligious verse has reached its perfection.”” If this be the case, 
why should there be such a feverish anxiety to prove (by a 
process of reiterated conjecture) that secular Latin verse drew 
its main nourishment from a lost vernacular poetry? 













III 


A question which can be far more profitably discussed is the 
relation of the medieval Latin lyric to the vernacular poetry 
which followed it, and which was to a great extent a natural 
development from it. There well may have been the influence 
of a still earlier poetry upon the songs of the Goliards; it ic 
quite certain that the songs of the Goliards and the hymns of 
the Church prepared the way for the emergence of modern 
vernacular poetry. Not until these two forces had done all of 
which they were capable was there any possibility of anything 
like a true literature in the vernacular, at any rate among those 
Romance languages as yet hardly more than dialects. 

With the Germanic tongues it was somewhat different. 
Anglo-Saxon offers an interesting case in point. It had, in- 
deed, a literature and one that was very elaborate and self- 
conscious, especially in poetry. But because its prosody was 
based upon the principle of alliteration, its poets were unaf- 

























2Ibid., II, 347. 
3Ibid., ‘II, 322. 
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fected by Latin verse, whether of the old quantitative or the 
new accentual mode. A scholar such as the Venerable Bede 
could write both kinds of Latin poetry, and appreciate fully 
(even if he did not write) Anglo-Saxon poetry, without 
allowing any interpenetration. And the catholicism of this 
literary taste left many others free also to enjoy very heartily 
that Irish skill in rhyme which has inspired many Gaelic en- 
thusiasts (such as Dr. George Sigerson) to make the excessive 
claim that the Irish actually invented rhyme. What we can 
see is that their entertainment of the various prosodical modes 
—which they nevertheless kept in water-tight compartments— 
affected the writing of Latin verse more than it affected their 
own prosody. An extreme instance of Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
alliteration is to be found in a poem written towards the end 
of the ninth century by Hucbald—an astonishing eulogy of 
baldness dedicated to Hatto, the bald-headed Archbishop of 
Mainz. In this “Ecloga de Calvis’’ it is sapiently pointed out 


that most great men (and alas many not great, though they are 
not mentioned) were bald. One passage from this curious 
lucubration may be quoted :™ 


carmina, clarisonae, calvis cantate, Camenae. 
comperies calvos columen conferre cerebro; 
comperies calvos capitis curare catarrhos; 
comperies calvos caecas curare catervas. 
cronica cum cancro ceditque cacexia calvo; 


*4Poetae latini aevi carolini (Berlin, 1923), IV, 266. Martin R. P. McGuire trans- 
lates thus: 

Sing songs of praise to the bald, ye clear-voiced Muses. 

Thou wilt find the bald give support to the brain; 

Thou wilt find the bald cure rheums of the head; 

Thou wilt find the bald cure the throngs of blind; 

Chronic disease, the ulcerous cancer, and consumption yield to the bald physician; 

The disease that plucks the heart is broken, colic ceases. 

Applying his steel, he cuts the flesh and forces out the putrid blood from the 

burning head. 

Why should I sing further praises? He suppresses 

All the sudden ills of those sick in body, he suppresses 

All the hidden ills of those the sick in body, 

And cures the bodies that have fallen into swoon. 

Sing songs of praise to the bald, ye clear-voiced Muses. 
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cardia cor carpens cassatur, colica cessat. 
contrectans calibem concisa carne cohercet 
corruptum capitis cocta cervice cruorem. 

cur complura cano? clandestina cuncta caduci 
corpore confutat, collapsaque corpora curat. 
carmina, clarisonae, calvis cantate, Camenae. 


The moral is obvious: not only are all the best bishops bald, 
but also all the reliable doctors. For our purpose, however, 
the most instructive point is that a fantastic set of alliterative 
hexameters could be written without affecting the structure of 
the classical line, and that Latin prosody left the structure of 
the alliterative Anglo-Saxon line intact. 

Where there was no such opposing principle, Latin verse 
largely determined the character of vernacular verse—which 
was just on the point of appearing. That it did not appear 
before was due simply to the fact that the Romance languages 
were not sufficiently developed to have any confidence in them- 
selves. It will be recalled that Dante toyed with the idea of 
writing the “Divina Commedia” in Latin; that Petrarch, feel- 
ing very uncertain as to the future of Italian, wrote his 
“Africa” (the work upon which he expected his fame to re- 
pose) in Latin; and that Gower, afraid of putting all his lit- 
erary eggs in one basket, wrote poems in Latin and French as 
well as in English. All these things clearly indicate a great 
deal of diffidence about the vernacular—an insufficiently 
tested medium. They also would seem to indicate that the 
writers of the late Middle Ages were either unacquainted with 
the vernacular literature postulated by recent scholars or 
(more probably) that they had no exalted opinion of it. 
Those who did achieve a triumph with the vernacular—for 
instance the authors of the “Roman de la Rose,’ Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer—derived the major part of their 
intellectual sustenance from such poets as Virgil, Ovid, 
Statius, Boethius, and the Doctors of the Church. Yet every 
one of these derived far more than he was aware from the 
profane and pious poets of the preceding centuries. 
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For it was the poets who wrote in rhythmical measures and 
who used rhyme that made Latin a living tongue during the 
centuries when an adherence to classical prosody would have 
very soon stifled it. These poets, by keeping Latin verse alive, 
were all unconsciously reaching towards that great vernacular 
literature which in due time sprung up in such luxuriance. 
While it must be admitted that Professor Raby speaks only 
the truth in describing rhymed hexameters and pentameters as 
“on the whole the most unhappy device that poets have ever 
made use of,”” the appearance of these leonine verses is an 
excellent gauge of literary tendency. In themselves they, no 
doubt, were deplorable; but they indicate more clearly than 
perhaps anything else could that classical meters had become 
impossible, and could only sustain themselves by a compro- 
mise with the principle which was ultimately to destroy them 
completely. The true line of development was from the hymn 
(based upon a crude, unliterary popular verse) to the Latin 
lyric—popular, secular, but deriving from the hymn—which 
in turn was the harbinger of vernacular poetry. The hymn, 
it may be said, even showed a greater vitality than the Latin 
lyric; for though the great hymns of Abelard and Adam of 
St. Victor were written during the age of the Goliards, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventura, Thomas of Celano, and 
Jacopone da Todi wrote after the Goliards had spent them- 
selves. Which is to say that the final and crowning achieve- 
ments of the “Verbum supernum prodiens,” the “Dies Irae,” 
and the “Stabat Mater” came after the secular Latin lyric was 
dead or dying. 

It is, however, true that the writing of liturgical hymns 
suffered a decline with the rise of vernacular poetry. But that 
is no reason for disparaging the importance of their effect in 
producing vernacular poetry. Professor Allen may say that” 
“we can conceive of vagabond lyrics aside from the conscious 
influence of either church or school,” but the mere metaphysi- 





25A History of Secular Latin Poetry, II, 1. 
*6Medieval Latin Lyrics, p. 67. 
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cal possibility of our being able to imagine such a thing does 
not invalidate the witness of historical evidence that the one 
depended upon the other. The blasphemous parodies con- 
tained in the “Carmina burana”’ (such as “Drunkards’ 
Mass”), tne ferocious satire of the “Evangelium secundum 
marcas argenti,’ the many drinking songs based upon hymns, 
are all evidence to the contrary. One song may be cited in 
part:” 

iam lucis orto sidere 

statim oportet bibere: 


bibamus nunc egregie 
et rebibamus hodie... 


potatoribus pro cunctis, 
pro captivis et defunctis, 
pro imperatore et papa, 
bibo vinum sine aqua... 
longissima potatio 

sit nobis salutatio: 

et duret ista ratio 

per infinita secula. 


What we can see in such things is that those trained by the 
Church—they more than any other body of men—were now 
increasingly preoccupied with secular concerns. It was there- 
fore natural, inevitable, and desirable, that as soon as the mo- 
ment was propitious—that is as soon as the vernacular was 
sufficiently flexible and rich—poets should turn to it in prefer- 





271 translate it thus: 


Now “t rosy morning’s ray 
Cup in hand we greet the day. 
Let us drain the flagon, then 
Fill it to the brim again. 


To all topers quaff this red 
Wine, to captives and the dead, 
To the Emperor and Pope— 
Wine sans water, let us hope! 


Our potations deep and long 
Serve us for a matin-song. 

Let these sacred rites be done 
While the endless ages run. 
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ence to Latin. French and Provengal became something very 
like international languages; but German, Italian, and Eng- 
lish soon followed. Yet, as Professor Haskins says :* 


All these national literatures have their roots in the Latin literature of the 
earlier period, all are dependent upon the Latin for many centuries in ways 
which for the most part still remain to be traced or more clearly defined. 


IV 


My purpose here has been not to claim everything for the 
liturgy—for it should be obvious that the claims of an obscure, 
probably feeble, and certainly obliterated popular poetry 
have been freely admitted—but to point out that, in putting 
forward these very legitimate claims, there has appeared a 
tendency to belittle the liturgy. It is no doubt hard for mod- 
ern men to believe that the predominant preoccupation of 
Europe was once religious, and impossible for them not to 
resist the temptation of overstressing any secuiar elements 
they may discover in the Middle Ages. Catholics, however, 
are able to reach in this matter a more correct sense of propor- 
tion: they expect to find at all times a violent (even if some- 
times secret) reaction among men against the Faith; but they 
do not jump too quickly to the conclusion that parodies of 
sacred things, or Ave drinking-songs, or satires on the state of 
the clergy indicate quite what non-Catholics are prone to 
imagine. Jests may be taken altogether too much in earnest, 
as when Matthias Flacius Illyricus (famous as the moving 
spirit of the Magdeburg Centuriators) compiled a collection 
of such things with the intention of proving from their own 
mouths the corruption of the clergy. It was printed as Varia 
doctorum piorumque virorum de corrupto ecclesiae statu 
poemata—the Goliards now transmogrified as doctors and 


28The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 190. And 
as Miss Helen Waddell says in her charmingly written book, The Wandering 
Scholars (London, 1927): “The scholar’s lyric of the twelfth century seems as new a 
miracle as the first crocus; but its earth is the leafdrift of forgotten scholarship” 


(p. ix). 
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pious men! Yet some pious men did produce poems in the 
goliardic vein, for example, the drinking-song by Blessed 
James de Voragine, a Master-General of the Dominicans, 
which Longfellow with sound Catholic instinct incorporated 
in his “Golden Legend”: 


Ave, color vini clari 

Dulcis poius, non amari, 

Tua nos inebriari, 
Digneris potentia! 

It had no other purpose—as no doubt was the case with 
many a rollicking medieval song-—-than that of giving harm- 
less amusement in the cloister during recreation. ‘That it was 
in the form of a hymn, of course made it all the funnier. 
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the Church were thoroughgoing Platonists are exceed- 

ingly commonplace in books treating the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. To cite but one example, Paul 
Elmer More clearly announces his thesis in his five-volume 
series entitled “The Greek Tradition.” The “Greek Tradi- 
tion” is the great spiritual movement embodied in Greek lit- 
erature, philosophic and religious, pagan and Christian, from 
Plato to the Council of Chalcedon in 451 A.D. It lies behind 
all Western philosophy and religion. “This movement,” he 
states, “despite large importations from without, was essen- 
tially a product of the Hellenic mind.” (Italics supplied.) 
Indeed, often enough the relations between Platonism and 
Christianity have received widely different treatment from 
Catholic and non-Catholic writers because of their widely 
separated starting points. Consequently the simple purpose 
of this essay is to indicate, as concretely as possible, exactly 
what use the Fathers of the Church made of Plato. 

Some of the clear spring water which was Plato’s thought 
came to the Fathers directly, just as it was contained in the 
“Dialogues” which they read. But the major portion of it 
reached them only indirectly, after being transformed by be- 
coming part of the muddy river of syncretizing philosophical 
systems which flourished in the Mediterranean basin during 
the millennium after Plato’s death. Hence, at the outset we 
must do what the ancients did not do, distinguish sharply be- 


(5 ENERAL statements to the effect that the Fathers of 





1Paul Elmer More, The Religion of Plato, 2 ed. rev., p. 2 (Ch. I “Components of 
Religion”), Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1928. 
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tween Plato and Platonists. For in direct proportion to the 
clarity of our concepts of these respective philosophies shall 
we be in better or worse position to understand the true nature 
of Plato’s influence on early Christianity. 


I 


Plato’s philosophy, described by himself as the contempla- 
tion of all time and all being, embraced in its comprehensive 
view a provident God, a material universe ever enticing the 
thinker to explain its origin as well as its nature, and man as a 
being endowed with an immortal soul destined to reward or 
punishment after death. This has often won Plato the title of 
Founder of the Science of Theology in the Western world.’ 
His insistence upon moral teaching, his exaltation of the soul 
over the body and his ethical ideal that man should become 
like to God as far as possible, have led many to apply to him 
Tertullian’s phrase, “anima naturaliter Christiana.” His sharp 
distinction between the changing, transitory, lowly valued be- 
ings appearing to sense and the unchanging, eternal forms 
cognoscible only to the intellect, set up a sharp dualism, and 
formulated problems which have engaged the attention of 
philosophers right up to our own day. 

Diffusing his speculations both by written works and oral 
teaching, Plato is scarcely more famous for his “Dialogues” 
than for the foundation of the Academy in which his philoso- 
phy was transmuted into Platonism. Just outside Athens in 
the grove of Academe he was wont to assemble his followers. 
Here they dedicated votive offerings at a shrine of the Muses 
and held monthly common meals regarded as religious acts. 
In the technical terminology of Athenian law they formed a 
religious association; in reality they comprised a university 
bestowing its chief attention upon the study of philosophy. 
This Academy, the first university of the Western world, main- 


2Cf. Edward Caird, The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, Gifford 
Lectures, 1900-1902 (MacLehose, Jackson and Co., Glasgow, 1923), Vol. I, p. 58; 
also A. E. Taylor, Platonism and Its Influence. 
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tained its corporate existence under an unbroken succession of 
scholarchs until 529 A.D., when Justinian closed it, exiled its 
professors and confiscated its endowment. From 347 to 250 
B.C. the “Old Academy” engaged itself principally with the 
interpretation of the “ideas” according to the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers. From 250 to 129 B.C. the “Middle 
Academy” manifested a strong tendency to skepticism. From 
129 B.C. to 529 A.D. the “New Academy” was characterized 
by Eclecticism and Synczetism. Antiochus of Ascalon (f. 79 
B.C.), for example, combined Platonic, Aristotelian and 
Stoic doctrines, and prepared the way for the transition to 
Neo-Platonism. As the centuries progressed, too, dialectics 
lost favor to mysticism, so that knowledge was sought not by 
reasoning but from an inner light. 

Side by side with the Academy other philosophico-religious 
movements were busily working out their destinies in Medi- 
terranean lands. Graeco-Jewish philosophy, endeavoring to 
fuse Hebrew religion and Greek philosophy, had its most note- 
worthy representatives in Aristobulus (c. 160 B.C.) and Philo 
(f. 40 A.D.). The Pythagorean school, disappearing as a 
philosophy in the fourth century B.C., lived on as a religious 
society connected with Orphism. At Alexandria it revived as 
Neo-Pythagoreanism, with its chief representatives in Figulus 
(45 B.C.), Apollonius of Tyana (f. c. 65 A.D. under Nero) 
and Nicomachus of Gerasa (f. c. 150 A.D. under the Anto- 
nines). These Neo-Pythagoreans attempted to fuse Platonism, 
Aristotelianism and Stoicism under the name of Pytha- 
goras. They taught a highly spiritual notion of God, inter- 
preted the numbers and ideas of Pythagoras and Plato as ideas 
in the Divine Mind, and held an epistemology quite similar to 
Plato’s. They partly closed the distinction between God and 
the world by a world soul which blended Platonic and Stoic 
notions. Finally, we should not fail to mention the Pythagor- 
izing Platonists, represented chiefly by Plutarch (A.D. 50 to 
125) and Celsus (f. 200 A.D.). 

Throughout the Mediterranean basin, then, from 400 B.C. 
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to 400 A.D. the air was full of doctrines more or less resem- 
bling Plato’s, and more or less descended from his, even 
though this descent was remote. In this atmosphere Neo- 
Platonism arose, shortly after 200 A.D. It came into life not 
within the Academy at Athens, but at Alexandria. Although 
Neo-Platonism is a development of old Platonism,® scholars 
of the present day find it difficult to determine just how much 
direct causal influence the new system received from Plato. 
The Neo-Platonists made claim of using Plato’s unwritten 
teachings. Plotinus (205-270 A.D.), the true founder of the 
system, shows in his writings an exact knowledge of the doc- 
trines of all the philosophical schools of the Greeks. Accord- 
ing to Porphyry’s “Life of Plotinus” (Ch. 14) he had studied 
Aristotle with hardly less zeal than he had read Plato; and 
we know that he hoped to found in Campania a philosophers’ 
city called Platonopolis, whose inhabitants were to live ac- 
cording to the “Laws” of Plato. Plotinus thought his doctrine 
was contained in the writings of Plato, with whom he agrees 
in holding sensibles ( aio$yté ) and intelligibles ( vont). 

The chief feature of Neo-Platonism, however, is its system 
of emanations. God is described as the One, endowed with 
Goodness. From God emanates Intellect (vot¢), an agglom- 
erate of ideas; from Intellect emanates the world-soul; from 
this, individual souls variously termed plastic forces, rationes 
seminales, Adyo. oxequatixot ; from these souls comes matter, 
which, being the farthest removed from the One, is described 
as multiplicity, change, darkness, not-being, privation, the 
source of all evil. Man is a compound of matter and that par- 
ticular plastic force which is the human soul. Knowledge is 
not acquired by sense perception, since this would oblige man 
to descend to the use of matter. On the contrary, since he 


3Cf. R. Arnou, S.J., “Platonisme des Péres,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 
Tome 12, col. 2275. This is the most extensive and thoroughgoing treatment of the 
subject of this essay. On Neo-Platonism in general, cf. Dr. F. Ueberweg, tr. Geo. S. 
Morris, History of Philosophy, Vol I (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1884), pp. 
240, 243. 
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should ascend towards God, his first duty is to withdraw from 
the world of sense by purification (xddagois ). With this ac- 
complished the soul is to contemplate the intellect within it- 
self and thus rise to contemplation of the One, God. If the 
One sheds light, the soul is rapt in ecstasy and reunited with 
the One. Neo-Platonism, indeed, resembles the philosophy 
of Plato insofar as it insists upon the importance of the spirit- 
ual, teaches preexistence and immortality of the human soul, 
and proclaims sanctions of morality applied in a future life. 
But there are also vast differences between the two systems. 
Plato has created beings, Neo-Platonism emanated beings; 
according to Plato knowledge is gained by discursive reason- 
ing; in Neo-Platonism, by direct contact with the Divine. 


II 


When we investigate what use the Fathers made of Plato 
we find that practically all of them make at least passing refer- 
ence tohim. Yet his influence is most profound in a compara- 
tively few whom we can select for treatment: Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Pseudo- 
Dionysius among the Greeks; and Augustine among the 
Latins. In general, Plato exerted a direct influence upon the 
Greek Fathers because his Dialogues were accessible to them. 
But, save for a Latin translation of the “Timaeus” and pos- 
sibly of the “Phaedo,” the ‘“‘Dialogues” seem to have remained 
unread by the Fathers of the West. Consequently what influ- 
ence they received was indirect. 

While Justin, the philosopher and martyr (c. 105-167 
A.D.), was yet a pagan youth he frequented in turn the 
schools of the Stoics, Peripatetics, and Pythagoreans, only to 
become bewildered and discouraged. Thereupon he betook 
himself to the Platonists, and found far greater satisfaction :* 


I progressed, and made the greatest improvements daily. And the percep- 


—_— 


4Dialogue with Trypho, 2, ad fin. tr. by Roberts and Donaldson in The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. 
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tion of immaterial things quite overpowered me, and the contemplation of 
ideas furnished my mind with wings, so that in a little while I supposed that 
I had become wise; and such was my stupidity, I expected forthwith to look 
upon God, for this is the end of Plato’s philosophy. 


All his life Justin esteemed philosophy as the greatest of 
man’s possessions, capable of leading him to God. Among 
the philosophers Plato received by far his greatest attention 
and esteem. In all his extant works Justin makes frequent 
references to the “Republic,” ‘“Timaeus,” “Phaedo,” “Phile- 
bus,” “Phaedrus” and “Gorgias.’”” 

Justin was the first of the Fathers to endeavor to show the 
harmony between the doctrines of the philosophers and those 
of Christ. To carry out this purpose he devised two theories. 
First, he maintained, erroneously, that the philosophers owe 
the better part of their doctrines to Moses :° 

So too, Plato, when he says, “The blame is his who chooses, and God is 
blameless,” took this from the prophet Moses and uttered it. For Moses is 
more ancient than all the Greek writers. .And whatever both philosophers 
and poets have said concerning the immortality of the soul, or punishments 
after death, or contemplation of things heavenly, or doctrines of the like kind, 
they have received such suggestions from the prophets as have enabled them 
to understand and interpret these things. 


Like the theme in a symphony this thought is repeated 
throughout the first Apology; it is also the refrain in the 
pseudo-Justinian works, and appeared, as we shall see, in 
many later Patristic works. In his second theory Justin main- 
tained that whatever truth men possess has been communi- 
cated to them by the Divine Word. Here are Stoic terms: 


For not only among the Greeks did reason (Logos) prevail to condemn 
these things through Socrates, but also among the Barbarians were they con- 
demned by Reason (or the Word, the Logos) Himself, who took shape, and 
became man, and was called Jesus Christ.’ 


I strive to be found a Christian, not because the teachings of Plato are 
5Cf. Arnou, op. cit., col. 2287. 


61 Apol. 44, 9, tr. Roberts and Donaldson. 
71 Apol. 5, 4, tr. Roberts and Donaldson. 
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different from those of Christ, but because they are not in all respects similar, 
. . . For each man spoke well in proportion to the share he had of the 
spermatic word.’ 


It is, however, clearly evident that Justin was primarily a 
Christian and only secondarily an adherent of ancient philoso- 
phy. For he freely criticizes philosophical doctrines which he 
regards as erroneous. Only Christians can demonstrate their 
beliefs; pagan philosophy, on the contrary, is incomplete, and 
leads to a welter of confusion. When it has endeavored to 
elaborate systems of thought it has fallen into self-contradic- 
tion. While the Stoics taught some praiseworthy moral doc- 
trines, they erred sadly about the nature of God.’ Plato was 
mistaken when he said that after death the wicked would be 
punished only for a thousand years.” 


The philosophers called Stoics teach that even God Himself shall be re- 
solved into fire, and they say that the world is to be formed anew by this 
resolution ; but we understand that God, the creator of all things, is superior 
to the things that are to be changed. If therefore on some points we teach 
the same things as the poets and philosophers whom you honor, and on other 
points are fuller and more divine in our teaching, and if we alone afford 
proof of what we assert, why are we unjustly hated more than all others?" 

It is not, then, that we hold the same opinions as others, but that all speak 
in imitation of us.” 


The spurious writings long attributed to Justin show an 
even greater preoccupation with Plato on the part of their 
writer. Pseudo-Justin’s attitude towards Plato is substan- 
tially that of Justin. 

When Justin was martyred in 167 A.D. Clement of Alex- 
andria (150-215 A.D.) was just coming of an age to begin his 
scholarly service of the Church. Throughout his life Clement 
sought to give the doctrines of the Church a scientific char- 
acter by giving them a good basis of philosophy and by recon- 


82 Apol. 13, same translators. 
9Cf. 2 Apol. 7, 8. 

101 Apol. 8, 4. 

111 Apol. 20, 3; same translators. 
121 A pol. 70. 
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ciling them with contemporary thought. He had an extensive 
knowledge of the writers of Greece and a warm admiration 
for Plato. He allegorizes and often reads far too much Chris- 
tianity into Plato. Sometimes, too, he falls into error, as when, 
for example, speaking in Platonic fashion he seems to hold 
the preexistence of the human soul. This doctrine, however, 
can be attributed to him only with doubt. 

Clement’s greatest work, the “Miscellany” (Stromata), is 
plentifully sprinkled with quotations from or references to 
Plato’s “Timaeus,” “Epinomis,”’ “Statesman,” “Laws,” 
“Euthydemus,” “Phaedrus,” “Alcibiades,” “Crito,” “Sym- 
posium,” “Theaetetus,” “Republic” and “Meno.” In dogma 
Clement endeavors to find in Plato the doctrine of creation 
from nothing; following Plato and Philo he adopts the 
xdonos vontés and xdopoc aiotytdés.” Again and again, too, 
he asserts that the Greeks and Plato have borrowed from 
Moses and the other Scriptures." He defends himself against 
critics who complain that he is too much devoted to Greek 


philosophy.” Philosophy, the handmaid of theology, is vari- 
ously regarded as a preparatory exercise to obtain wisdom, as 
the total knowledge of things Divine and human, as a peda- 
gogue to bring the Greeks to Christ:” 


Perchance, too, philosophy was given to the Greeks directly and primarily, 
till the Lord should call the Greeks. For this was a schoolmaster to bring 
the Hellenic mind, as the law the Hebrews, to Christ.” 


The end laid down by Clement for his true Christian 
Gnostic is similar to that set by Plato for his philosopher, be- 
coming like to God as far as possible :™ 


He is the Gnostic . . . who imitates God as far as possible, . . . practising 
self-restraint and endurance, living righteously, . . . doing good both by word 


and deed. ... 


134. de la Barre, “Clement d’Alexandrie,” in Dict. Théol., tome 3, col. 155. 
M4For examples, cf. Exhortation to the Heathen, 6; Strom. 1, 23; 2, 18. 
Strom. 1, 1-4. 

186A, de la Barre, op. cit., col. 170. 

Strom. 1, 5, ad init., tr. Roberts and Donaldson. 

18Strom. 2, 10. 
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Now Plato, . . . defining the end of happiness, says that it is likeness to 
God as far as possible, whether concurring with the precept of the law, .. . 
or whether instructed by certain oracles of the time, thirsting as he always 
was for instruction. 


This last sentence is one of several which show that Clement, 
too, is Christian first and philosopher second. 

Alexandria has another title to glory in Origen (185-215 
A.D.). Often called the founder of scientific theology, he was 
the most influential teacher before Augustine. In his youth 
he was a pupil of Clement. Later he studied eclectic philoso- 
phy under Saccas, and like his teacher he remained an eclectic 
in philosophy. While he derived his ideas chiefly from 
Scripture, he used Greek philosophy, sometimes with insuffi- 
cient caution, to penetrate the sacred writings more deeply 
and to give expression to his own thoughts. Less an admirer 
of the ancients than Clement, he lost little time with the poets 
and rhetoricians, but he was charmed by the philosophers and 
showed decided preferences for Plato. It has been said that 
his doctrines on God and the world are essentially borrowed 
from Plato. This is an exaggeration. A glance at even the 
first book of the “De Principits’”’ will reveal the thoroughly 
Christian character of this work. Often, however, the doc- 
trines are expressed in terms employed in the Dialogues. In 
the “Apology against Celsus” Origen roundly criticizes Celsus 
for making more account. of Plato than the Scriptures :” 

Celsus . . . supposes that what we say of a land which is much better and 
more excellent than this, has been borrowed from certain ancient writers 
whom he styles “divine,” and chiefly from Plato, who in his Phaedo dis- 


courses on the pure land lying in a pure heaven.” 

For our part, our purpose has been simply to say that what we affirm of 
that sacred land has not been taken from Plato or any of the Greeks, but 
that they rather—living after Moses . . . [and] most of the prophets—bor- 


rowed from them.”! 





19Cf. Contra Celsum, 6, cc. 2, 3, 6-10, 17, 18, 19; 7, cc. 28, 29, 43-46. On Origen 
in general cf. G. Bardy, “Origene,” Dict. Théol., tome 11, esp. col. 1512. 
20Contra Celsum, 7, 30 ad fin., tr. Roberts and Donaldson. 


21Ibid., 7, 28 ad med. 
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Although Origen clearly affirms the eternal punishment of 
the wicked, in some passages he apparently fell into 
apokatastasis, the heretical doctrine later common in Origen- 
ism, that all souls will share in the grace of the redemption. 
Attempting to combat heretical speculations by speculations of 
his own, Origen occasionally erred. But when transmitting the 
traditional doctrines of the Church he was careful and exact 
enough to merit lasting renown as a reliable witness. 

Passing from Alexandria to Asia Minor, we find that the 
great Cappadocian Fathers,” Basil, Gregory Nazianzen and 
Gregory of Nyssa used Scripture and tradition as the true 
sources of their doctrine. They regarded philosophy chiefly 
as an instrument, and its influence upon them was not unusu- 
ally strong. In their day the terms ovoia, adotacic, and 
qvoig were current among all cultivated persons. 

Gregory of Nyssa is the most philosophical of the three. 
Endeavoring to show the harmony between faith and reason, 
he follows Origen in theology and the Neo-Platonists in 
philosophy. A recent dissertation” shows that Gregory well 
knew the “Phaedo,” “Phaedrus,” “Symposium,” “Republic,” 
‘“Timaeus,” and “Cratylus,” and he probably had read all the 
rest of Plato’s works. ‘This dissertation lists instance upon 
instance of similarities both in vocabulary and thought be- 
tween Gregory and Plato, touching on the soul, creation, the 
Divine Nature, man’s imitation of Christ, the belief that the 
real world is immaterial, intelligible and ideal. It is well to 
remember, however, that similarity does not prove identity or 
even profound influence, and in the present case Gregory 
merely appears to be using Platonic or Neo-Platonic termin- 
ology to express the Christian ideas learned from Scripture 
and Tradition. There can be no doubt that his doctrines are 
Christian, even if his explanations of these doctrines are occa- 


220n the Cappadocian Fathers, cf. F. Cayré, Précis de Patrologie et d’Histoire de 
la Théologie (Desclée et Cie, Paris, 1931), tome I, p. 420 ff. 

23Harold Fredrik Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California, 1930. 
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sionally colored with Plato’s speculations. Gregory did fall 
into the doctrine of apokatastasis; whether he got it from 
Plato or Origen is uncertain. 


III 


When we leave the company of the Greek for that of the 
Latin Fathers we are perhaps surprised to find that no Father 
was more influenced by Platonism than the immortal Augus- 
tine. He himself describes the enthusiasm with which he 
read Platonic books.“ No other system of philosophy gave 
serious direction to his spirit. Although he was acquainted 
with Aristotle he judged him far inferior to Plato.” But did 
Augustine draw his Platonism from Plato or Neo-Platonism? 
He knew the “Timaeus” directly, for he cites it in “De Civi- 
tate Det” (Book 10, Ch. 31). Moreover, a passage in Chap- 
ter 30 of the same book, where he compares the teaching of 
Plato with that of Porphyry, indicates that he knew the 
“Phaedo,” perhaps through a translation by Cicero. Finally, 
a sentence in “De Beata Vita,’ (Ch. 14), “Lectis .. . autem 
Platonis paucissimis libris,” may indicate acquaintance with a 
few more “Dialogues,” but no certain conclusions can be 
drawn because five manuscripts read Plotini, not Platonis. 
Beyond these instances we cannot attribute any certain direct 
influence upon Augustine to Plato. Since Augustine read 
little Greek, and since Plato’s works were not translated into 
Latin, as those of Plotinus had been, we must conclude that 
the immediate influence exercised upon Augustine flowed 
from the Neo-Platonists rather than Plato. And yet, as 
Portalié observes,” a careful examination shows that the im- 
pression left upon Augustine’s mind proceeds from a Platonic 
foundation more than from ideas notably Neo-Platonic. 

At Cassiacum and afterwards, Augustine was a Neo-Platon- 


24Conf. 7, 9, 20, 21. 

De Civitate Dei, 8, 12. 

26E. Portalié “Augustin (Saint),” Dict. Théol., tome 1, col. 2325. To M. Portalié’s 
masterful article I am deeply indebted. 
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ist who had become a very sincere Christian and was still try- 
ing to clothe his doctrines in Neo-Platonic dress. He has 
formulated his method in the “Contra Academicos.”” Truth 
can be attained through authority or reason. For authority 
he has Christ and will never relinquish Him. But when he 
deals with truths attainable by reason he tells us that he wishes 
to apprehend them not by believing alone, but by understand- 
ing; and he immediately adds: “Apud platonicos libros me 
interim quod sacris literis non repugnet reperturum esse 
confido.” His method contained a double danger of reading 
too much Christianity into Platonism and too much Platonism 
into the Scriptures. He fell into errors which he retracted in 
later life. In “De Civitate Det” he reprehends Christians 
endeavoring too eagerly to find their doctrines in Plato:* 


“Amantes Platonem, dicunt eum aliquid simile nobis etiam de 
3329 


resurrectione senstsse. 
At times Augustine read Christian doctrines into Platonism. 
He erroneously thought he found among the Platonists the 


doctrine of the Word (Aéyos) ; he declares these philosophers 
have not known the Holy Spirit, although they have not kept 
silent about the Father and the Son; and in the words “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” he perceived the Platonic 
theory of the intelligible world of ideas, contrasted with the 
material world.” 

There are other Platonic conceptions which Augustine al- 
ways approved and adapted to his explanations of dogma. His 
very concept of philosophy is wholly borrowed from the 
Platonists; philosophy is amor sapientiae—amor, not a cold, 
dry intellectualism. From them, too, he has taken the object 
of philosophy, God and the soul, our origin and our nature ;” 
the end to which wisdom leads, true happiness (which is 
identified with philosophy) ; the essential distinction between 


"Cf, 3, 20, 43. 

2822, 28. 

29Cf. also Retractationes, 1, 3, 2. 

30Cf. Conf. 7, 13; Retractationes, 1, 3, 2. 
31De Ord. 1, 11, 32; 2, 18, 47. 
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intellection of eternal things (which alone merits the name 
of wisdom) and the reasoned perception of temporal things 
which constitutes science;” the necessity of refraining the 
imagination in order to grasp the incorporeal, a feat which 
had long been impossible for him. The power to conceive a 
being without a body was one of the great lights he received 
from Platonism.” He took from Platonism, too, the steps by 
which one rises to the contemplation of Divine truth” and the 
Divine character of eternal and immutable Truth itself.” 

In theodicy Augustine is deeply grateful to the Platonists 
for inspiring him with two grand ideas, the notion of God 
considered in Himself with His attributes” and the synthesis 
of God’s threefold part as the Principle of things: God is the 
source of the being of things, as their Creator; the source of 
their truth, as intellectual light; the source of their moral 
goodness, through His grace. In “De Civitate Det” (8, cc. 9 
and 10), Augustine develops this triple role of God while 
setting forth the motives of his admiration of the Platonists. 
The Platonists have known God as “causa constitutiva univer- 
sitatis, et lux percipiendae veritatis, et fons bibendae felict- 
tatis.” On this triple role Augustine based his division of 
philosophy into physics, logic, and ethics, the science of Being, 
of Truth, and of Good. 

In cosmology he borrowed the Neo-Platonists’ theory of 
“rvationes seminales,” but he modified it profoundly. Through- 
out his works there appear principles of the Neo-Platonic 
Ethics, such as their theory that happiness consists in the con- 
templation of God” and their fundamental principle of per- 
fection, that the true wise man is he who imitates God and 


knows the soul :* 


32S olil. 1, 3, 8; Cont. Academ. 3, 11; De Mag. 11, 39. 
33Cf. Conf. 7, 10, 16. 

34De Quant. Animae, 33, 70-76. 

35De Ord. 2, 19 

36De Civitate Dei, 8, 6. 

37'The De Beata Vita develops this idea. 

38De Vera Religione, 7; cf. De Civitate Dei, 8, 5. 
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Si ergo Plato Dei hujus imitatorem, cognitorem, amatorem dixit esse 
sapientem, cujus participatione sit beatus, quid opus est excutere ceteros? 
Nulli nobis, quam isti, propius accesserunt. 


To resemble God it is necessary to detach oneself from all 
temporal and passing things.” 

Still other Neo-Platonic doctrines were always rejected by 
Augustine. He reproached the Neo-Platonists for their 
ignorance of the Incarnation, Person, sufferings and humilia- 
tions of Christ, and of grace which leads to virtue.” He refutes 
grave errors in their cosmogony,” their inferior gods placed 
between God and creatures and charged to produce inferior 
animals, their creative principle consisting in a hypothetical 
system of triads, their doctrine of emanation in place of crea- 
tion from nothing, their teachings that creation is necessary 
and eternal. In psychology he rejects metempsychosis, which 
horrifies him. Further, the Platonists attributed all the vices 
of the soul to the influences of the body; Augustine held that 
the soul had its own imperfections. And he stigmatized the 
Platonists for joining the people in a practice of idolatry and 
polytheism wholly inconsistent with their theories:” “Scholas 
habebant dissentientes et templa communia.” 

There were, finally, Neo-Platonic theories once adopted but 
later rejected by Augustine. In his “Retractiones’™ he blames 
himself for excessive admiration of philosophy and philoso- 
phers. He further complains that the Platonic demonology 
inspired him with doubts, hesitations and errors about the role 
of the angels.“ The Platonic cosmology led him to adopt the 
thesis of a world soul which made the universe a huge ani- 
mal.” He was too indulgent towards two great errors of 
Platonic psychology, and at one time he accepted the ideology 


De Civitate Dei, 10, 19, 2. 
Cf. Conf. 7, 9, 13. 

41Cf. Portalié, op. cit. col. 2329. 
"“2De Vera Religione, 1. 

431, 1, 4. 

“Cf. Retract. 1, 11, 4. 

De Musica, 6, 14, 44. 
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of the Platonists, for whom all knowledge is reminiscence. 
While he never admitted a preceding life whose sins were to 
be punished in this, he had recourse to memory to explain the 
origin of ideas. He wondered, too, whether there is one soul 
for all, or a distinct soul for each person. In eschatology he 
imbibed a false theory of the resurrection. The Platonists 
exaggerated the horror we ought to have of the body to such 
an extent as to make the resurrection impossible.” 


IV 


We now jump a century. About 500 A.D. appeared the 
treatises so long thought to be the work of St. Paul’s convert, 
Dionysius the Areopagite. Their author set out to lay the 
Neo-Platonism of Plotinus and Proclus at the service of Chris- 
tianity, and his works contain the last exposition of Christian 
Neo-Platonism. The ineffable superiority of God, the 
emanations of creatures, the arrangement of all created beings 
in a scale of gradual descent from God, their final return to 
the Divinity and, in particular, man’s return to God by con- 
templative ecstasy, all these doctrines characteristic of Neo- 
Platonism are present in pseudo-Dionysius.“” But profoundly 
influenced as he was by the Neo-Platonists whose intellectual- 
ism he adopted he nevertheless remained thoroughly Chris- 
tian. As occasion required he strove to correct Neo-Platon- 
ism, with the result that his system differs radically from it in 
several respects. Prayer is the basis of contemplation; the 
object of contemplation, God, is not a mere inaccessible light 
but a concrete reality to whom man unites himself by love; 
virtue is not a mere casting off of matter but an effort to become 
better by imitating God’s goodness. Among the scholastics of 
the Middle Ages, even with St. Thomas, pseudo-Dionysius en- 
joyed an authority almost that of one of the Twelve Apostles. 


46 Adopted in Solil. 1, 14, 24. Cf. Retract. 1, 4, 3. 
470n pseudo-Dionysius in general, cf. Cayré, op. cit., II, p. 92 ff. 
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V 


The foregoing considerations place us in position to con- 
sider Plato’s connection with Christian Mysticism. Mysticism 
may be defined as a religious tendency and desire of the human 
soul towards an intimate union with the Divinity.* In the 
Gifford Lectures for 1900-1901, Edward Caird says that 
Plato is the source of two great streams of thought which have 
flowed through all the subsequent literature of religion down 
to the present time.” He is at least one of the sources of 


that spirit of mysticism which seeks to merge the particular in the universal, 
the temporal in the eternal, and ultimately to lose the intelligible world and 
the intelligence in an absolute divine unity; a spirit which, through the Neo- 
Platonists, has exercised a powerful influence on the thought of Christen- 
ae 


He is also the main source of that idealism, the best corrective 
of mysticism, which seeks to make the finite and temporal 
intelligible; to recognize copies of the ideal in the world of 
experience, underlying it, and giving it a new meaning. 
These observations are substantially correct. In Plato’s 
view the life of the philosopher should be a “contemplation 
of death,” (“meditatio mortis”).” He should regard the body 
of less importance than the soul it imprisons and strive io free 
himself from the sensual, terrestrial cares *+* ‘coses upon him 
by approaching closer and closer to a : wiedge of 
the suprasensible, immaterial worid « 2 they are. 
This, perhaps, is asceticism rather than r-“"2:.. ist, insofar as it 
seeks to lead the soul to a properly spiritual life free from 
domination by the body, and the element of intimate union 
with the Deity is absent. Neo-Platonisin, however, being a 
religion as well as a philosophy, taught doctrines definitely 
within the pale of mysticism. Plotinus thinks the true attitude 
of the soul to be one in which the light of reason is extin- 


*8Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v. “Mysticism.” 

49Edward Caird, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 59 ff. 

50Cf. James Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1909), p. 242 ff. 
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guished in the ecstasy of union with God.” Caird points out 
that when St. Augustine expresses his deepest religious feeling 
he repeats the thoughts and almost the very words of Plotinus. 
In his Confessions, telling of his last conversation with Mon- 
ica, each had a moment of ecstatic feeling :” 


Suppose all the tumult of the flesh in us were hushed for ever, and all 
sensible images of earth and sea and air were put to silence; suppose the 
heavens were still, and even the soul spoke no words to itself, but passed beyond 
all thought of itself; suppose all dreams and revelations of imagination were 
hushed with every word and sign and everything that belongs to this transitory 
world; suppose they were all silenced—though, if they speak to one who 
hears, what they say is: ‘We made not ourselves, but He made us who 
abides for ever”—yet suppose they only uttered this, and then were silent, 
when they had turned the ears of the hearer to Him who made them, leaving 
him to speak alone, not through them but through himself, so that we could 
hear his words, not through any tongue of flesh nor by the voice of an angel, 
nor in thunder, nor in any likeness that hides what it reveals; suppose, then, 
that the God whom through such manifestations we have learnt to love, were 
to be revealed to us directly without any such mediation—just as, but now, 
we reached out of ourselves and *ouched by a flash of insight the eternal 
wisdom that abides above all; suppose, lastly, that this vision of God were to 
be prolonged for ever, and all other inferior modes of vision were to be taken 
away, so that this alone would ravish and absorb the beholder, and entrance 
him in mystic joy, and our life were for ever like the moment of clear insight 
and inspiration to which we rose—is not this just what is meant by the words 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord?” 


As a religion, Neo-Platonism taught the mystic return” of 
the soul to the One by three steps; first, purification, or escape 
from what is material ; second, illumination, by reasoning and 
then by direct contemplation of the intelligible world; third, 
ecstasy or union with the One by a confused contemplation in 
which the soul is deprived of all consciousness. At once the 
question arises: was pseudo- Dionysius the author of the classic 
division of Christian asceticism into the purgative, illumina- 
tive and unitive ways? According to Cayré he probably was 


51Cf. Caird, op. cit. II, p. 232. 
52Conf. 5, 1, 2, tr. by Caird, II, 287. 
58Cayre, op. cit., II, p. 91. 
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a great influence in the formulation and adoption of this divi- 
sion, though not certainly its author. The words purification, 
illumination and perfection are of very frequent occurrence 
in his works; but generally they denote, not three successive 
steps in the ascent to God, but rather three manners in which 
creatures share in the Divine perfections. Arnou, however, 
asserts without qualification that pseudo-Dionysius adopted 
the doctrine of Plotinus.” 


VI 


By way of conclusion we may state that the influence of 
Plato and Platonism upon the Fathers was considerable. 
Platonism gave to Justin, Clement, Origen and Augustine an 
appreciation and love of philosophy, and it showed them the 
utility of philosophy as a means of sharpening the mind, pene- 
trating Christian doctrine more deeply, and then presenting it 
to pagans. Platonism helped to make many Fathers see that 
there is no conflict between reason and Revelation, for they 
would not have approved or adopted Platonic doctrines if they 
thought them incompatible with Christianity. Sometimes, 
too, as we saw in the cases of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, 
Platonism furnished terminology which aided the Fathers 
both in clarifying their own thought and in presenting Chris- 
tianity to educated pagans. Lastly, the whole tone of the 
quotations already given abundantly shows that the Fathers 
were testing what they borrowed from Plato by the doctrines 
of Christianity. To multiply quotations in proof of this 
statement would be very easy, but it would be little more than 
a useless attempt to throw light on the evident sun. First and 
foremost the Fathers were Christians; they were Platonists 
only in a secondary sense. 


54Arnou, op. cit., col. 2363. He refers to Enn. III, 6, 5 (purification); V, v, 6 & 8 
(illumination) ; VI, vii, 35, IX, 7-11 (union), and Plato, Phaedrus 66-69, 249-250; 
Republic £32 f; Symposium 210. 





The “New” Approach to 
Gospel Study 


WILLIAM J. McGarry, S.J., PH.D., S.T.D. 


“When the several units in the gospel mosaic have 

been regrouped according to similarity of form, is 
the result of any service to the biographer of Jesus? There is 
today a new ‘school’ at work on this problem.’”” I propose to 
discuss in this article, first, the theory put forth by the new 
school, and second, the soundness or weakness of the new his- 
torical approach to Gospel study. 


Ovi 1919 gospel research has entered a new phase.” 


I 


The center of the new school in America is at the University 
of Chicago. Its most prominent spokesman is Professor 
Shirley Jackson Case.- The literary and historical principles 
of the new school have been discussed at greatest length in two 
books by Professor Case.’ In both books the fundamental 
principles are laid down in the first part; thereon follows an 
application of them to the history of our Lord, or of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity. The Chicago school has developed 
quite independently of a contemporaneous method of Gospel 
study which has recently been popularized in Germany 
through the writings of Professors K. Schmidt, R. Bultmann‘ 


1Donald Wayne Riddle, “The Bearing of Recent Gospel Research on the Teach- 
ings of Jesus,” The Journal of Religion, April, 1934 (XIV, 2), p. 150. 

2Shirley Jackson Case, Jesus, A New Biography, p. 101 (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1927). 

3Ibid., pp. 57-115; and in Social Origins of Christianity (Univ. uf Chicago Press, 
1923), Chap. I, “The ‘New’ New Testament Study,” pp. 1-37. 

4Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus and the Word, translated 1934 by Louise Pettibone Smith 
and Erminie Huntress (Wellesley College), Scribner’s Sons. The formgeschichtliche 
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and M. Dibelius. The two methods are similar in certain 
details, though certain differences also emerge. Both schools 
are radical in their efforts to arrive at the irreducibie mini- 
mum or maximum of what may be consicered historical in 
the Gospels; their results seem to shock even the rationalistic 
critics of the older schools. 

The American writers analyze the Gospel sources by means 
of social-historical criteria. The German method is called 
formgeschichtliche, because it lays stress on the “form” of 
the Gospel narrative. Both schools assume the results of the 
older critical schools; they look on these results as “achieved.” 
These results are hypotheses in Gospel criticism coming from 
scholars whom Catholics and Orthodox Protestants often call 
“adverse critics.” But the new schools do not regard them in 
this way; for like their predecessors, the new writers hold no 
brief for Revelation, miracles, the supernatural or the God- 
hood of Jesus Christ. I merely remark on this general back- 
ground in order to make clear their general philosophical 
approach. How wisely or logically such assumptions for or 
against Revelation are made cannot be made the subject of 
the present article in spite of its importance. At present, in 
giving the description of the principles and postulates of the 
new school, it will be logical, first, to enumerate the so-called 
“achieved” results upon which Americans and Germans 
build; then, briefly, to remark on the methods of the formge- 
schichtliche school, and finally, to explain the principles 
advocated in America, and point out their weaknesses. 


II 


Without defining any articles of faith about many features 
of the four Gospels, traditional Christianity asserted or 
assumed consistently several historical facts concerning them: 
(i) that they were true history; (ii) that they were written by 
school will be the subject of some discussion in a review in a subsequent issue of 


THOUGHT in which the above-mentioned work of Prof. Bultmann and R. H. Lightfoot’s 
History and Interpretation in the Gospels will be treated together. 
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the men whose names they bore; (iii) that their order of 
appearance was that in which they now lie in modern editions; 
(iv) that though the original manuscripts of the four were 
lost, the copies in hand in various parts of the Church were in 
substance, though not in minutest detail, true copies of the 
originals; (v) that of the four Gospels the first, that of St. 
Matthew, was preserved, only in a Greek translation from an 
Aramaic original, i.e., it was written in the language which 
Christ spoke; the other Gospels were written in Greek. 

Of these propositions only the first was (and is) a matter of 
faith. The Gospels were regarded as inspired writings, i.e., 
they were composed by men who wrote down accounts with 
the aid of God. God was held to be the principal author and 
principally responsible for the record. It is an obvious 
corollary that the record was, therefore, inerrant, and abso- 
lutely so. Even if, in ignorance or in conditions of misinfor- 
mation or fatigue, the human author might be on the point of 
entering a falsehood in his record, such nevei resulted. It 
lay with the Omnipotence, the Omniscience and the Absolute 
Truth of God to prevent an error. 

Such was the outlook as far as dogma and history are con- 
cerned,’ when the philosophy of Deism and Rationalism began 
to be applied, first to the content, and later to the form of the 
Gospels. The first “achievement” of these schools was the 
rejection of the Fourth Gospel as an historical source. Now 
the question of admitting or rejecting St. John, in whole or in 
part, has been battled much in the century since Strauss wrote 
(and there were deniers before him). But in the main, John 
was rejected by the critics as a source of the history of Christ, 
and it is still commonly denied that the “Beloved Disciple” 


wrote this Gospel. 
The new schools accept the rejection of the Fourth Gospel :° 


5]t is important to distinguish the two. Critics, both recent and past have often 
made the mistake of confusing dogmatic and historical tradition. It is not unknown 
that they have rejected bits of Aistorical information found in Church writers, be- 
cause they are “dogmatic.” Such procedure is obviously bad history. 
8S, J. Case, Jesus, pp. 69-70. 
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When the canon-makers imposed the composition of the Fourth Gospel upon 
John, the son of Zebedee, they so thoroughly transformed his inheritance 
and personality that no vestige of the Galilean fisherman remained.... If 
the author of the Fourth Gospel had been originally one of the Twelve, his 
former outlook and interests had become so thoroughly altered before the 
writing of the book that he could no longer be regarded as a dependable 
witness for events within the strictly Palestinian Jewish setting where Jesus 
had lived. 


“The Gospel of John cannot be taken into account at all as a 
source for the teaching of Jesus, and it is not referred to in 
this book.’” 

When writers of both schools thus call John unhistorical, 
let us understand the precise meaning of the term. It means 
that notices in this Gospel are in general valueless in inform- 
ing us about the life, events and teachings of Christ. But 
with these same authors John is regarded as an historical 
source of immense value in informing us of the thoughts, con- 
ditions, outlooks, hopes and faith of the Christian community 
at the time when its author wrote this record. To illustrate, 
if that document was composed in 125 A.D. or 150 or 175, it 
shows what Christians then believed; not, however, what 
Christ said or did in 30 A.D. Now there is nothing new in 
an admission of this sort of historicity. Harnack formulated 
the same principle in discussing the accounts of miracles; in 
fact it was this specific sort of historicity which he urged his 
audience to seek.* 

With the Gospel of St. John out of the way, the “higher’” 
critics had three left, those of the Synoptists, so-called because 
of their similar synoptic or panoramic view of the life of 
Christ. It is obvious to a cursory reader that in long sections 
the three are very similar, both in large and small details. 


7R. Bultmann, Jesus and The Word, p. 12. 

8A. von Harnack, Wesen des Christentums, p. 19 (1901). 

%Strictly, “lower” criticism treats of the authorship, integrity and credibility of a 
document; “higher” criticism seeks the documents used by the author of the docu- 
ment in question. “Higher” criticism has been at times so destructive of religion in 
its d4ssumptions, methods and results that the title is not always used in the compli- 
mentary sense. 
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Every student has noted such similarities, though there are 
differences, and gradually the “Synoptic Problem” was formu- 
lated. This problem is concerned with the determination of 
the interrelations of the three Synoptic Evangelists. There is 
considerable evidence of a literary dependence of one on the 
other or others. The problem was not unknown for eighteen 
hundred years, but during the nineteenth century it aroused 
wide-spread interest 

Traditionally, Matthew was held to be the first Evangelist, 
writing in Aramaic; he was followed by Mark, and then by 
Luke. These facts were hinted at in some very early testi- 
monies, and accepted in the second century by those who had 
no particular reason except historical fact for saying that one 
or the other was the first Gospel written.” The critics of the 
nineteenth century pretty generally discounted such external 
witness concerning the manner or order of the writing of the 
Gospels. They preferred internal testimony, i.e., they studied 
the text itself and forced it to tell the story of its own origin. 
A highly risky and delicate task? Assuredly. Good method- 
ology? No. For the internal argument is secondary to the 
external; it is confirmatory, not apodictic; it leads to prob- 
ability, not to historical certainty. However, the critics were 
sold to the internal criteria, heart and soul.” 

Based on these principles of research, the Marcan hypothe- 
sis emerged. This theory laid it down that Mark’s was the 
first Gospel, and that in its present form, or in an earlier one, 
it was used by the author of Matthew (no longer the Apostle 
Matthew now) as one of the sources which he copied and 


10H, J. Holtzmann, Die synoptischen Evangelien, 1863, several times argues against 
the “dogmatic” prejudice that St. Matthew was supposed (in the early historical 
testimonies) to have been first because he was an Apostle. Such a reason for the 
allegation of the priority of his Gospel is singularly lacking in these sources. 

UJbid. pp. 418-419: “Seit durch Eichhorn eine evangelische Quellenkritik in um- 
fassenderem Maassstabe, gegriindet worden war, ist auch das Bewusstsein erwacht, 
dass nur auf diesem Weg die ‘innere Glaubwiirdigkeit und Wahrheit der evange- 
lischen Geschichte unerschiitterlich zu befestigen’ sein werde.” WHoltzmann then sets 
out in emphasis the following sentence: “In der That ist jede andere Methode ober- 


flachlich und nichtig.” 
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expanded. In fact, Mark and the so-called Logia (soon 
named Q, or Quelle, source),"* a document containing the 
“Sayings of the Lord,” were the two principal sources of our 
present first Gospel. Several other sources have also been 
proposed—one for the Lucan section, ix, 52—xviii, 14; an- 
other for the Passion; another, or others, for the Infancy 
Gospels (Mt. Lc.). At present, a four-source theory, pro- 
posed by Canon Streeter, is accepted by certain writers in Eng- 
land. We remark that it was fundamental in the two-source 
theory (Zweiquellentheorie) that Matthew’s Gospel became 
quite secondary as an historical source, and quite late as a 
piece of composition. 

The Marcan hypothesis was principally due to C. H. 
Weisse and C. G. Wilke, who both proposed it independently 
in 1838. But it was in 1863 that the Magnum Opus, Holtz- 
mann’s “Die synoptischen Evangelien” appeared. No work 
involving such slow and painstaking analysis has since ap- 
peared. This book of 514 pages is a monument of diligent 
labor, of keenness of perception, of much balanced judgment.” 
Yet I challenge any lawyer or historian who knows the prin- 
ciples of evidence and has a practical knowledge of the laws 
of logic, to study this book and vote that Holtzmann has de- 
fended his brief for the priority of Mark. Nevertheless, so 
commonly is the priority of Mark now regarded as an 
“achieved” result that one finds it taken for granted constantly, 
even in “Introductions to the New Testament,’ where one 
demands to have so basic a postulate discussed at proportionate 
length and argued without prejudice.” 


12Nearly all took it for granted that Q was merely the short for the German 
Quelle. Lightfoot (1. e., p. 27), gives the interesting information that Dr. Armitage 
Robinson called St. Mark P (Memoirs of Peter); he chose Q arbitrarily for the 
other document which critics thought to find. 

13As A. Schweitzer remarks (Leben-Jesu-Forschung, Fourth German ed., 1926, r. 128, 
note; cf. English Translation, Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 124, note): “The 
Marcan Hypothesis was newly established by Holtzmann.” It was “neu begrundet.” 

14Cf. e. g., James Moffat, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
pp. 180-194( Edinburgh, 1912); Helps to the Study of the Bible (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1931), edited by English Biblical Scholars, p. 145; “Modern Criticism and the Synoptic 
Gospels,” Canon B. H. Streeter (Modern Churchman), October 1934, XXIV, 5-7, p. 435. 
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Both the American and the German schools of today accept 
these results concerning Mark and the other source (or 
sources) of Matthew and Luke. But neither school is pri- 
marily interested in these sources, or in source-criticism of this 
type. And therein lies the “newness” of their approach to the 
study of the Gospels. They are interested in the u/terior 
sources of these documentary sources. The German school, 
since it seeks to go beyond the written sources of the older 
critics, has received the name, formgeschichtliche. ‘The 
Americans claim to have penetrated more deeply into the 
analysis of the records (and | think that this is so) ; hence, 
it seems that a brief word on the German school will be in 
order first. 


III 


The purpose of the new method is to ascertain the maxi- 
mum quantity of historically credible material of which we 
can be sure in the history of Jesus.” Actually the new 
methods reduce this material to an appalling minimum—so 
much so that one writer of the German school finds it ad- 
visory to insert some precautionary remarks about doubting 
the very existence of Jesus."* Now why should the method 
lead to such a reduction of the elements of Gospel history? 
Its very explanation will make this clear. 

The student is invited first to separate the Gospel incidents 
horizontally; he finds that in their literary “form” they are 
narratives of actions or events, parables, apothegms, sermons, 
exhortations, legends, and other “forms.” Once these forms 
are separated, the critic studies them vertically, i.e., he seeks 





15Incidentally, Jesus Christ, Son of God, is generally called only “Jesus” in ra- 
tionalistic writers, because in their view He is a mere man, not God, and “Jesus” is 
the name of the man of Nazareth. Christ is the name of the office of Messiah. The 
rationalistic philcsoper, not admitting that He is the Messiah in any true sense of the 
term, avoids that name. When one reads a book wherein our Lord is regularly 
called “Jesus,” one will do well to suspect it. 

16Cf. R. Bultmann, Jesus and the Word, p. 13. There are those who fear that the 
methods of “Formgeschichte” lead to the skepticism of the Christus-Myth schools of 
Drews. Cf. H. D. A. Major, “Christ and Criticism,” Modern Churchman, l.c., p. 423. 
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to arrange the various parts of the one form in a (hypothet- 
ical) chronological order. For he finds that the “whole tra- 
dition about Jesus . . . is composed of a series of layers.”" It 
is often difficult to detect these layers. The first effort must 
be directed to separate the Hellenistic contribution from the 
Palestinian. The Hellenistic layer is late chronologically 
and valueless as history. (The reader will perceive now why 
the method of the German school leads to skepticism.) But 
the Palestinian layer itself is a series of layers. Herein the 
critic seeks the oldest layer, and even when that is found he 
cannot be sure that he has not some developed form of a com- 
plicated historical process. (Here again the door of skepti- 
cism is opened wide.) 

An example will make the method clear. The three ac- 
counts of our Lord’s passion exhibit the criminal role played 
by the Jewish High Priest and the Sanhedrin in forcing Pilate 
to condemn Christ. On examination, Bultmann finds that the 
Christian tradition “put the blame” on the Jewish author- 
ities. ‘This is an instance of Hellenistic influence; for the 
Greek elements in the Church would naturally piace the blame 
on the Jews. Hence, all the historical notices which incrim- 
inate the Jews are to be judged in the light of what the 
prejudiced party would do. Bultmann seems to conclude that 
since such placing of blame might naturally occur, therefore, 
it did; hence, we are justified in doubting the reports that the 
blame really belonged where it was laid. He concludes that 
the role played by the Jewish authorities “is no longer actually 
discernible.” Thus, a Hellenistic layer has been removed. 
The texts blaming the Jews are not statements of historical 
facts of the years 30-33 A.D.; but they are evidence of the 
irritation and feelings of the Christian communities at the 
time when they were written down; this was after 70 A.D. 
according to the views of this school. An egregious fallacy 
vitiates such an argument: “It is possible that this happened. 





17R, Bultmann, l.c., p. 12. 
18L.c,, p. 25. 
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Therefore we are justified in suspecting it did.” On the con- 
trary the well-proven historical reliability of the Gospels 
shows that such a result is impossible. 

The example has made it clear that the German school must 
have some criterion for the judging of the sequence of the his- 
torical layers, although the “critical analysis of the forms” is 
made the emphatic principle in the school. It takes little 
study to see that the advocates of form-criticism do in fact use 
the very norm which the Chicago school emphasizes, viz., the 
criterion of social environment. But the discussion of this is 
reserved for the fourth point of this article. Let me conclude 
these remarks on the German school by pointing out the tre- 
mendous differences between them and the older school 
(though still vigorous) of source-critics. 

When the older school satisfied itself that Mark, Logia (Q) 
and other sources had been used in the writing of Matthew 
and Luke, they held that a substantial portion of these sources 
contained true history. They did not admit all, be it ob- 
served; various critics never hesitated to reject this or that 
verse or feature, and why each did this is another long story. 
But in contrast to their rather substantial material, the Ger- 
man school has reduced the true parts of the history to a very 
negligible residue. They find layers in materials which the 
source-critics were content to leave alone; they are far more 
skeptical of Mark than the older critics. But let not the 
adverse source-critics bemoan this too much. The new school 
is doing (as I will show) exactly what the older critics always 
considered that they were allowed to do. The difference is 
one of degree, not of principle. The newer critics are only 
much less restrained in applying principles which have been 
used for more than a century. 


IV 


The school at Chicago, like its German compeer, accepts 
the results of the former source-analysis; but it is dissatisfied 
with the historical analysis of the older critics. It does not 
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emphasize the “forms” of the narrations or discourses as much 
as the German method, and in this respect it is undoubtedly 
far superior to the somewhat arhitrary and subjective pro- 
cedure of Formgeschichte. Again, its analysis is far more 
penetrating. This is because it seeks a fundamental criterion 
whereby one is enabled to detect the truly historical from the 
overlying embellishment in any given narration. Sometimes 
this fundamental criterion is called the unique criterion; it is 
always regarded as the safest guide, and it is everywhere as- 
sumed to be valid as a principle in historical research. But 
before any strictures are passed upon it, it is necessary to 
understand this criterion of social experience. 

Christianity (or Christians) produced the three written 
Gospels, and not the Gospels Christianity. This is true in the 
sense that Christianity was already a live and growing or- 
ganization before the Synoptic Gospels were written. Fur- 
thermore, it is clear that the Gospels were written to meet the 
needs of Christian communities, to serve the devotional, 
ascetical, ethical, doctrinal, apologetic, missionary, social, and 
other needs of Christian life. This, again, is obviously illus- 
trated in the Gospel of St. Matthew which was, though writ- 
ten to fulfil several purposes, emphatically concerned with 
proving for Jewish Christians or prospective converts the 
Messianic dignity of Christ. We also hold that the Gospels 
are histories with a dogmatic purpose, but we may not, there- 
fore, infer that doctrinal purposes have distorted or invented 
historical details. 

The Chicago school insists very strongly on these two correct 
points, and from them takes up a third position which may be 
qualified as the characteristic of the school. If we sum up 
the needs mentioned above under the caption: the social en- 
vironment of Christianity, or its social-historical situation 
with its desires and demands, or its social experience, we have 
the name of the new historical criterion. The environment or 
situation is made the historical norm; it is the criterion of the 
historical records which met the situation. This is the funda- 
mental principle of the new school. 
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In an extremely clear paragraph, Professor Case states this 
criterion, and at the same time distinguishes it from the two 
other schools we have mentioned (the parentheses are mine) : 


The test of literary genre [Formgeschichte or form-criticism] although more 
penetrating and discriminating than that of chronological, priority for Mark 
and the Logia [the older Marcan and Zweiquellenhypothese| still falls 
short of complete satisfaction as a norm for distinguishing historical from 
unhistorical items in the present gospels. There is yet a more fundamental 
consideration to be borne in mind. This is the social experience [the Chicago 
school] reflected in the tradition, whatever its age [older criticism] or form 
[German school ].'° 


This is a clear statement of the relations of the three schools. 
An example of the application of this principle will help 
us to understand it. The principle in more detail :” 


Gospel traditions which dovetail normally into his [Jesus] experience 
within a Palestinian environment need not be called in question. On the 
other hand, when he [Jesus] is made sponsor for interests or opinions whose 
social appositeness emerges first in the later history of the Christian movement, 
one will be very hesitant about accepting the historical reliability of such data. 


An application :” 


In their attempts to turn to practical account the well-remembered fact 
that Jesus... had gathered about himself a group of close personal friends, 
early Christians could scarcely avoid distorting the actual history. Too many 
vital interests in their own present situation were involved. As the years 
passed they were under an ever increasing temptation to adorn the Twelve 
with a more complete equipment of apostolic regalia. ‘This disposition led 
farther and farther away from the less formal but more real situation that 
had obtained in the lifetime of Jesus. 


If I understand these words correctly, they mean that in the 
period 70-80 it was “socially apposite” to have authoritative 


19§, J. Case, Jesus, p. 103. 

20[d., ibid., p. 111 (italics mine). Obviously, the advocates of the school must 
watch out not to fall into the fallacy of a vicious circle in such procedure. 

21Jd. ibid., p. 291 (italics mine). Here there is a vicious circle which the writer 
avoids only by declaring that Jesus, in his Palestinian environment, really could not 
have appointed twelve authoritative Apostles for His Church. 
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Apostles, and hence, “social experience” distorted history to 
invent them; and not only invented them, but invented a lie 
to put in the mouth of the Founder of Christianity. It does 
not require any great modicum of logic to see that we have 
the fallacy “a posse ad esse”; apart from this, the honesty, re- 
liability, and even intelligence of the early Christians (Evan- 
gelists and their audience) are discarded. 

The procedure in this “new” system is somewhat as follows: 
(i) find those parts of the Gospels which touch upon needs of 
the later historical situation; (ii) suspect their historicity; 
(iii) decide whether they suit the environment of Jesus; (iv) 
if so, retain them as true history; if not, look on them as his- 
tory only of the situation which produced them; if partially 
suited to the situation of Jesus, retain the suitable and reject 
the part overlaid by later situations. I put it to any fair- 
minded historian if the third point does not invite the most 
arbitrary sort of history. 

It would seem that the system demands that one know 
Jesus’ own environment and that of early Christianity from 
30 to 100 A.D. very intimately before beginning such research. 
And since Jesus’ situation is known especially from the 
Gospels and from the few Jewish sources which deal with 
the civil history and only very meagerly with the religious 
history of the Jews, the difficulty of the procedure is much 
increased. It is further increased by the fact that the school 
has thus far used too sparingly the history which St. Paul and 
Acts contribute. In a word, it seeks to know the situation of 
Jesus particularly from the Jewish apocalyptic literature of 
the two centuries before and after Christ, and from what is 
known of the Pharisees, Sadduccees and other Jewish parties. 
Out of these sources, the writers of the school are very con- 
fident in stating what Jesus could have said and done, and 
they make numerous unhesitating assertions that this or that 
discourse or parable could not have been uttered by Him, at 
least in the form in which it now lies. But all this cannot be 
dignified with the name of scientific history. 
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This confidence in engaging in so complex and difficult 
(and questionable) a methodological procedure is based on 
the assumption of the evolution (naturalistic) of Christianity. 
The prophet who preached in Palestine was a mere man, and 
by the end of the century Christian communities were stating 
that He was God as well as man. Many or few steps may be 
needed to proceed from this first situation to the last, but in 
any Case every step must be worked out along the line of pure 
naturalism. Such an approach to the study of origins of 
Christianity is, of course, absolutely necessary and logical for 
those who with Dean Inge have really one serious difficulty 
with the Christian system, the dualism of the natural and 
supernatural. 

In studying the historical criterion, one finds that its advo- 
cates insist on its newness (about which much could be said), 
and so one might be led to expect that, if new, a rather 
lengthy discussion of its validity should be undertaken. One 
looks fer a thorough examination of all its phases, an ad- 
mission that possibly it is weak in one respect, but very strong 
in another, or an evaluation of its capacity to yield historical 
probability or historica! certainty. It is not so clearly an 
acceptable historical norm as to be a self-evident guaranty 
of its own authenticity. And if its authors propose it to the 
world as the unique norm or as the only safe guide in obtain- 
ing the true history of our Lord, then all such questions con- 
cerning it gain immensely in importance. Especially one 
might demand a thorough justification of the inferences and 
corollaries drawn from it. 

Such a thorough-going discussion is all the more necessary 
since right reasoning and common sense have united in laying 
down as the basic motive of historical belief the honesty and 
competency of the witness. Does he know whereof he speaks? 
Is he honest in reporting it? Subsequently and secondarily, 
one may reserve assent or check the report by considering the 
inherent credibility of it. Since the new procedure reverses 
this order of approach, and in fact disregards only too much 
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the honesty and veracity of the Gospel witnesses, the plea 
made for its validity needs all the more to be clearly reasoned 
and logically established. 

In the two places where Professor Case urges the use of 
the new criterion, its nature and validity are plenteously hinted 
at long before it is given direct discussion. The readers’ minds 
are filled with suggestions concerning the principle before its 
validity is argued. This is particularly true in the work, 
“Jesus.”"" Reiterated statements suggest the line of reasoning 
adopted by the new school. From these it will be seen that 
the defense of the general postulate lies in the fact that the 
early Christians were feverishly ardent for their cause and 
that this ardor inclined them to rewrite the story of Jesus to 
suit themselves, their own needs and their own times quite 
apart from the demands of historical truth. 

The Christians “produced composite pictures” of the pre- 
existent, the earthly and the heavenly Jesus; they “overlaid 
the story of the earthly career.” Mark gave Jesus “the colors 
appropriate to the Christ of his faith.” Matthew and Luke 
preserve “and occasionally heighten” features to make Christ 
an object of worship; they are not to be expected “to leave any 
section of the sources absolutely free from the moulding in- 
fluence of interests that were uppermost.” The Gospels have 
“interpretative accretions,” and these “interpretative addi- 
tions of the successive evangelists” must be distinguished from 
the “genuinely historical elements.” “In the last analysis their 
dependability is conditioned by the extent to which the 
authors recreated the story of Jesus to meet the immediate 
interests of their own age.” In all these expressions one may 
discover the line of argument which supports the new cri- 
terion. And what is suggested in the 45 pages from which the 


*2The principal sources which advocate the principle are Jesus, Chap. II, “The 
Return to the Historical Jesus,” and “The Social Origins of Christianity,” Chap. I, 
“The ‘New’ New Testament Study.” Both works are written by Professor Case. 

235, J. Case, Jesus, pp. 4, 5, 22, 32, 58. Many other similar passages might 
be quoted. 
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above statements are taken is given explicit formulation in the 
twelve pages which bear directly on the new method. 

Professor Case rightly says that we must recognize the 
“presence of interests vital to contemporary Christian society,” 
which were operative in the composing of the records. But 
the point to note is what Professor Case makes of this timely 
purpose of the Evangelists. “Negatively, the significance of 
such self-interests is self-evident. That which is peculiarly 
apposite to a situation realized first in the social experience of 
the disciples after Jesus’ death can hardly be taken to represent 
a well-established fact in his career.” To understand the 
writer fairly, one should (I think) underline in one’s mind 
the word first. But even then, I do not see how the principle 
is self-evident. A need might arise at any time which could 
be met when some contemporary of Jesus quoted what the 
Master had said; is it self-evident that we must doubt the 
word of the contemporary? However, I merely report here 
that in the author’s view this negative principle is self-evident. 
His principle, as a principle of history, is to be denied; in the 
concrete case it is to be denied “in toto,” for every reason 
points to the absolute dependability of the writers. 

This principle is negative and it does no more than prepare 
the ground for doubt. True, once Professor Case makes the 
precaution against doubting the record merely because it met 
some situation after Jesus’ death, but there is no discussion of 
this point which he might dwell on with much profit. But 
beyond this negative principle there is required a positive one. 
This is the “return to the living conditions of the time of 
Jesus.” For it is false history to confuse what the writers 
think Jesus would have said or done with what He did say 
and do. “A gospel writer may, to be sure, correctly represent 
what Jesus would have said or done had he been present on a 
later occasion. But this possibility must not be confounded 


24L.c. p. 109. 
25L.c. p. 110. 
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with the historic fact.” But must we not rely rather on that 
historical reliability which is proven both by external testi- 
monies as well as the internal study of the documents? In each 
case we are led to conclude to the accuracy of the record. 

The new school assumes as a starting-point that in the evo- 
lution of Christianity and its literature, the quality of genuine 
history was lost, was liable to be lost, was altered; and even 
statements were invented if needs demanded them. Further- 
more, the perpetrators of this sort of historical distortion did 
it either unconsciously, or sometimes consciously, but without 
any scruple about the legitimacy or honesty of such a pro- 
cedure. If such a scheme seems to base Christianity on a lie, 
let it be recalled that for more than a century this is precisely 
what has been said, though not in so many words. If Jesus 
was not God and Man; if He did not die and rise, then the 
whole system is nothing but imposture. St. Paul said this as 
early as 58 A.D. 

In the words of Professor Case: 

Every statement of the records is to be judged by the degree of its 
suitableness to the distinctive environment of Jesus, on the one hand, and to 
that of the framers of the gospel tradition at one or another stage in the 
history of Christianity, on the other. When consistently applied, this test 


will prove our safest guide in recovering from the present gospel records 
dependable information regarding the life and teaching of the earthly Jesus.” 


It remains to discuss in what measure such a method is valid 
in historical research—a method which, briefly, makes His 
own and the later environment mould the Jesus of history, 
when in fact Christ moulded the environment of His own and 
all subsequent ages. 


V 


The adherents of the new schools have several very funda- 
mental theological opinions, though they do not admit any 


Lc. p. 111. 
"Cf. Jesus, p. 115. 
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heterodoxy in them. They deny the true Divinity of Jesus 
Christ; they deny either that God could or did reveal a super- 
natural message through Him; they deny that miracles can be 
wrought or were wrought by Christ; they deny or doubt that 
any supernatural phenomena can be the subject of an his- 
torical record, or can be proved to be such through their vis- 
ible accompaniments or circumstances. ‘They deny that 
Christ established an infallible Church (or indeed any 
Church) ; they deny the inspiration and consequently the abso- 
lute accuracy of the Four Gospels. Now Catholics sustain all 
these doctrines, and they are eternally and objectively true; 
we assent to them by an act of faith, but they can be proven 
and are proven as well by reason and historical investigation. 

Having denied the supernatural before opening the Gospel 
pages, the new schools necessarily apply the principle of re- 
ligious evolution to Christian origins. But it needs be pointed 
out that even this principle is too widely and too aprioristically 
applied. In the minds of only too many modern scholars a 
yardstick of evolution has been set up and woe to the his- 
torical facts which cannot be measured by it. The anthropolo- 
gists are becoming weary of this apriorism of evolution, but 
we cannot be so optimistic as to hope that a like change will 
occur very shortly among the non-Catholic students of Chris- 
tian origins.” 

Both schools deny the literary unity of the respective 
Synoptic Gospels, even of Mark which they admit is the most 
consistent. They hold that an eventual editor (not necessarily 
Mark at all) selected earlier oral or written sources, embell- 
ished them to suit the needs of his own time (somehow always 
placed later than sober criticism allows), included these in a 
loosely consistent order, and thus gave us a Gospel. Now such 
a manner of divisive criticism, in which the Gospels become 


28Cf. Studies in Comparative Religions, Vol. I, No. 2, “The Religion of Earliest 
Man”; No. 3, “The Religion of Later Primitive Peoples,” Rev. V. Schmidt, S.V.D., 
Catholic Truth Society, for the change of opinion among the anthropologists. 
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a string of varicolored beads is overwhelmingly refuted by the 
unity of style, diction, scope and atmosphere which is dis- 
coverable in the Gospels. The new theories make the writers 
compilers or editors, not authors; the philological and lit- 
erary word-chopping which is alleged to prove the view 
leaves one quite dissatisfied.” 

Secondly, the new schools have accepted as valid a prin- 
ciple which they have inherited from the older critics, viz., 
the preponderant value of the norm of internal criticism. And 
they have gone to far greater lengths than their predecessors 
in applying the norm. But the internal norm of style, diction, 
and other features is secondary, confirmatory only, and not of 
itself probative. In this matter, then, they reverse the process 
which we have observed; we find out first what we can of the 
author of the document, its date and purposes; we search for 
these data in historical sources external to the document in 
question. We find later that an internal study of the document 
confirms such historical data. We have thus two historical 
arguments, and do not lean on the fragile reed of internal 
criticism only. 

Apart from too much confidence in the criterion of literary 
criticism, a defect which is bad historical methodology, there 
are several other matters to which attention may be paid. I 
do not mean only their inherited errors that Mark is the first 
Gospel and that Matthew was originally composed in Greek, 
not Aramaic. The new schools accept these statements as 
“achieved” results. They have not corrected the mistake of 
earlier critics wto rejected historical witnesses that Mark is 
second and Matth-w originally in Aramaic because such testi- 
monies were branded as dogmatic. But patently dogma or 
doctrine is not interested in these points, except indirectly as 
affecting inspired documents. 

To inherited defects the new schools have added their own. 


*9For literary unity we may cite among non-Catholic scholars, C. H. Turner, H. B. 
Swete, J. Hawkins, V. H. Stanton; among Catholics, the Introduction to Sacred 
Scripture (Latin, and French translation) of Cornely-Merk (Lethielleux, Paris, 1930) 
has a thorough discussion of the literary problems in the Gospels. 
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The worst is the general atmosphere (and at times a plea for) 
historical skepticism. This is due to an entire neglect of the 
possible honesty and competency of the witnesses, even to an 
unfair suggestion that self-interest made them indifferent to 
truth. I have pointed out the fallacy in suspecting a later 
statement as unauthentic because it served the later time. To 
cast doubt on historical statements because they are pat to their 
time, and to suspect an author in 80 A.D. of foisting them on 
others as of Christ in 30 A.D. are not fair methods in any court. 
The schools come very near denying that a friend can give 
fair evidence. But sober historical principles run on the pro- 
cedure that the knowledge and veracity of the witness are the 
principle grounds of belief. 

Again, the authors of the new method transgress the limits 
of scientific history when they portray the later Christianity, 
whose needs, they say, are the matrix of the Gospels. In 
delimiting these needs they have taken into too slight account. 
the “Acts of the Apostles” and the writings of St. Paul. Now 
perhaps no book in the New Testament has received such 
complimentary tributes to its historicity from non-Catholic 
writers as the “Book of the Acts.” We may expect that the 
new methods are to be applied to this book also, as M. Dibelius 
has applied the “formgeschichtliche Methode” to them al- 
ready in Germany.” 

The four great Pauline letters (Romans, Galatians, two 
Corinthians) were composed before the year 60, according to 
the verdict of most critics. In these letters the Christology of 
the Church and her theology of justification are so fully 
delineated (and not as a novel theory but as the Faith which 
was given and preached from the beginning only twenty-five 
years before) that scarcely any change has been made except 
in the technical theological phrasing of the ideas. Now the 
new schools are inclined to set the Synoptic Gospels after the 


%Cf. Eucharisterion on the occasion of the sixtieth birthday of Professor Herman 
Gunkel, pp. 27-49. The writer holds that the literary process must precede the 
verdict of the historicity, p. 49. 
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year 60. If so, ti:.se cannot exhibit an evolved stage of Chris- 
tian thought, and much less an evolving moment of the pro- 
cess. They scarcely state Christian doctrine, especially Chris- 
tological doctrine, in the way St. Paul did. Is not our view 
consistent and historical? Paul and the Synoptics were writ- 
ing at the same time, 50-70. Paul was content to preach the 
mighty works and mighty deeds of Christ without citing de- 
tails; the Synoptics were content to portray the Divine deeds 
and sermons without remarking that they were Divine. 

The third defect of the new schools is a failure to take into 
account the psychology and attitude both of the authors and 
of their audiences. Christianity was a religion; its followers 
were religiously-minded men; they were in those times saintly 
men of deep spiritual perceptions and high ideals, though let 
us avoid the exaggeration that all were saints. The Church 
was not a political sect, and especially not a vulgar group of 
ward-heelers, ready to use any means, honest or dishonest, for 
their cause. In the early generations there were many Jews, 
pious men with their strong monotheism and brave men 
enough to dispute their new faith with their compatriots. 
Moreover, there were differences of opinion in the period 
when Christian Jews and Gentiles were in about equal num- 
bers. These are undisputed facts. In view of them we may 
argue that inaccurate history, deliberate embellishment, false 
arguments, proofs and supports, would neither be proposed 
by the advocates of the Faith, nor acceptable to the Faithful. 
“Non istis auxtliis” would have been as much the cry then as 
it has been in every age of the Church, when innovators, no 
matter how well-intentioned, have offered spurious help. St. 
Paul spoke the mind of his time in 1 Cor. xv, 15. He says 
that if he and the Apostles were preaching that Christ rose, 
and in fact Christ did not, then all of them were “false wit- 
nesses concerning God.” In a word, falsity in preaching a 
Divine Revelation (and the authors of the Gospels were sure 
they were doing this) would be looked on as unutterable 
blasphemy. We need not hesitate to say that Matthew, Mark 
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and Luke were as conscientious in this matter as Paul. Ex- 
ternal testimonies, as well as the simple, sober, and frank por- 
trayal of Christ and the Apostles assure us of this, quite apart 
from theological considerations. 


VI 


The larger issues only have been discussed. But there is no 
need to refute particular applications of the methods when 
incorrect general principles, theological, literary and histor- 
ical, are allowed to govern an inquiry. Hence, while Catholic 
students may at times find fine suggestions concerning Gospel 
events in the new works, he cannot but notice that the general 
tendency of the methods is destructive; and he will feel 
chagrined that so much study, effort, erudition, and be it added 
in all sincerity, good-will too, are not “building up” Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, but destroying Him in the university 
world of today. 





Hildesheim and Bernward 


CULTURAL PROGRESS IN THE ‘DARK’? CENTURIES 


FRANCIS J. TSCHAN, PH.D., LL.D. 


F the true significance of the Middle Ages has not as yet 

penetrated the sturdy walls of tradition which keep the 

popular mind, there at least remains no longer in works of 
serious historical scholarship too blind a following of the 
humanist who so firmly implanted upon the Middle Ages the 
odium of the adjective “dark.” It is not intended here to 
chronicle the work of scholars in leveling off the hollow peaks 
of a fifteenth-century renaissance—a feat accomplished largely 
by bringing into proper relief the progress of man in the 
thirteenth and the twelfth centuries so that those years have 
just as logically been termed Renaissances. Rather is it in- 
tended to show, by the use of Hildesheim and its illustrious 
Bishop Bernward, that even earlier, in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh centuries, there is ample indication of intellectual 
and artistic activity. No great contentions have seriously been 
made for those centuries when Northman, Hungarian and 
Saracen harassed Christian Europe deep into its interior and 
the feudal order was a-forming with its barons and their many 
wars. Only too simple has it been to conclude that the ad- 
vances made through the efforts of the illustrious Emperor 
Charles must have stopped in those troublous days. 

Those centuries, on the contrary, were far from dark. A 
very stout volume could not contain the record of the cultural 
activity of the period between the death of Charles the Great 
and the First Crusade. If the raidings of the Saracens in 
Italy, southern France and Spain, of the Hungarians in Ger- 
many and Italy, of the Scandinavians in the northern and 
western parts of England, Ireland, France and Germany 
brought about a decline of learning and art, that decline in 
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cultural activity was only temporary in the regions afflicted, 
and actually advances were made in more fortunate sections. 
Saxony, for example, which had stubbornly resisted Frankish 
regimentation and conversion to Christianity and was by no 
means spared barbarian visitations, developed culturally and 
religiously with surprising rapidity and thoroughness in these 
centuries. In the Saxon monasteries learning and art found 
welcome refuge from the fury of Norse and Slav invaders. In 
its walled towns the bishops zealously promoted the work of 
their cathedral schools and workshops. 


I 


Of such refugees Hildesheim is an excellent illustration. In 
the interior of old Saxony, not far from the Harz Mountains, 
that town escaped siege and seizure by the Northmen and 
Slavs although the country about was often ravaged. Except 
for the mineral wealth of the Harz, Hildesheim did not enjoy 
unusual economic advantages. Indeed, its founding seems to 
have been quite accidental. Louis the Pious, the son and suc- 
cessor of Charles the Great, is reputed to have gone out one 
day, perhaps in 815, to hunt in the valley of a little stream 
called the Innerste. Weary with the chase, he stopped to rest 
and worship on a hilltop and there his forgetful chaplain left 
reliquaries and vestments hanging on a rose bush only to re- 
member them when the hunting party had returned to the im- 
perial lodge in the neighboring valley of the Leine. With 
anxiety the cleric hastened back to the rose bush, found the 
sacred articles but could not release them from its clasp. 
Louis, too, came up, and, marveling at the wonder, built on 
the spot a chapel in honor of Our Lady.’ The rose bush still 
lives, they say, in Hildesheim, and it is lovingly watched and 
tenderly guarded as it spreads and blossoms each year over 
the apse of the cathedral. 


1Bertram, Hildesheims Domgruft und die Fundatio Ecclesie Hildensemensis 
(Hildesheim, 1897), p. 6. 
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Beyond the suspicion of legend is the fact that Louis the 
Pious seated a bishop in Hildesheim—for bishoprics at that 
time were not necessarily established in important towns. In- 
deed, a place often became important because of its prelates. 
Such was the good fortune of Hildesheim. Guntar, the first 
Bishop, and his successor, Rembert, are shadowy figures, but 
an Ebbo emerges between 845 and 847 as coming unwillingly 
to the See. He had been Archbishop of Rheims, only to be 
forced to exchange metropolitan dignity for the humbler hon- 
ors attaching to Hildesheim in the trouble-ridden period fol- 
lowing the death of the pious Louis, when the good in the 
Carolingian policy of State-control of the church was super- 
seded by much evil. Ebbo was not long in the See: he walked 
in the footsteps of the Scandinavian apostle Ansgar to convert 
to Christ the barbarians that issued from the northern lands.” 
Nevertheless, Hildesheim must have gained from its connec- 
tion with the ancient Frankish See of Rheims. Distance and 
the separation (not less marked in the cultural than in the 
political sphere), which broke up the great Carolingian em- 
pire, lessened the influence of Rheims. Hildesheim, however, 
successively fell in with the monastic spirit and culture which 
emanated from the old Bonifacian center at Fulda, from Cor- 
vey in Westphalian Saxony which had been founded from 
Corbie in Picardy, and from the now ruined Reichenau by the 
Lake of Constance, on the highway from Italy to Germany. 

From Fulda came Altfrid, the fourth Bishop of Hildesheim. 
He had studied under Hrabanus Maurus, who prided himself 
on having sat at Alcuin’s feet at Tours. Hrabanus, as master 
of the school and later abbot of Fulda, made that monastery 
famous for learning throughout Europe before becoming 
Archbishop of Mainz in 847. Five years later, in 852, his 
disciple Altfrid became his suffragan in Hildesheim. There 
he replaced the modest wooden building which had served 


24nn Bert., an. $33; Vita Anskarii, Chs. 13, 14. A convenient review of the early 
history of the Hildesheim pontiffs is: Liintzel, Geschichte der Diézese und Stadt 
Hildesheim. 3 Vols. (Hildesheim, 1899-1925.) 
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Guntar as a cathedral with a noble structure and organized its 
attendant clerics into a chapter governed by the Benedictine 
rule.” The cathedral school he advanced in many ways. 

Of his successors one did not live to be consecrated and an- 
other died in battle with the Northmen.* Wigbert, the seventh 
Bishop, whose pontificate extended into the tenth century, 
came from Corvey, then a center of classical studies; its 
mother foundation in Picardy had drawn directly on English 
and Irish scholarship. Wigbert was master of Tacitus and 
Suetonius and caused to be copied, it is said, the Bible and 
many other texts required in the conduct of the cathedral 
school. Wigbert also is credited with an unusual knowledge 
of medicine. Walpert, who succeeded him, was troubled by 
the barbarians. Following him in the See, Sehard, the ninth 
Bishop (919-924), and Diethard, the tenth (924-954), were 
interested in the metal arts and employed them in adorning 
Altfrid’s cathedral. In Walpert and Sehard, the influence of 
Fulda was strengthened in Hildesheim. Diethard may have 
been a monk of Hirsau and was abbot of Hersfeld before com- 
ing to Hildesheim. With Othwin, the eleventh Bishop, the 
spirit of Reichenau entered into the higher life of the city. 
Walafrid Strabo, a disciple of Hrabanus Maurus, had made 
the school of the Swabian monastery famous. The monks had 
persevered in his teachings and example, working zealously 
in their scriptorium. In art Reichenau boasted a flourishing 
school, as the mural paintings still to be seen in the parish 
church (S. Georgskirche) on the upper part of the island wit- 
ness. Othwin seems to have enjoyed the favor of Otto I (the 
Saxon Charles) for the restorer of the imperial dignity, called 
him from his cell at Reichenau to head the royal foundation, 
St. Moritz, in Magdeburg and in 954 made him Bishop of 
Hildesheim. He was with Otto in Italy in the triumphal year, 
962, and while at Pavia piously snatched the body of Saint 


34nn. Hild., an. $72. 
‘Ibid., an. 875. 
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Epiphanius for his relic-poor cathedral city. More honorable 
was his interest in art and education. He furthered the metal 
crafts and had collected much gold and silver and many pre- 
cious stones for a chalice and paten when he became ill and 
died. From Italy he brought so many books, philosophical 
and theological, that the work of the cathedral school could 
thereafter go forward unhampered with great success.” 


II 


To this Othwin was commended, sometime before 977, a boy 
named Bernward, who was himself as bishop to make full use 
of what was provided by his predecessors in the See of Hilde- 
sheim. With Bernward this story, too, may become more par- 
ticular. Othwin committed the boy to the scholasticus of his 
cathedral school, one, Thangmar, who is deserving of much 
more than incidental mention. To judge from the reputation 
which the school enjoyed under his tutelage, from the char- 
acter of the students it attracted and their success in life and 
from what Thangmar writes of the training Bernward re- 
ceived,’ he was one of the foremost schoolmasters of the period. 
At Hildesheim were trained such men as Henry of Bavaria, 
elected king of Germany and emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire; Willigis, Archbishop of Mainz and imperial chan- 
cellor, famous as a builder and promoter of the arts; Mein- 
werk, later Bishop of Paderborn and artist; Benno, who as 
Bishop of Meissen had to weather the stormy days of Henry 
IV; and Eckkard, Bishop of Schleswig. Bernward, himself, 
was to become Otto III’s tutor before he was appointed Bishop 
of Hildesheim. 

Thangmar found Bernward a keen and enthusiastic student, 


—— 


5Librorum nihilominus tam divinae lectionis, quam philosophicae fictionis tantam 
convexit copiam, ut qui illorum penuria inerti ante torpebant otio, frequenti nunc 
studii caleant negotio. Transl. S. Epiphanii auct. anon., ch. 1. Acta SS. Boll., 21 Jan., 
p. 378. 

6On the historical value of Thangmar’s Vita Bernwardi, Cf. Beelte, Thangmar, 
sein Leben und Beurteilung seiner Vita Bernwardi. Progr. d. Gymn. Joseph. in 
Hildesheim (Hildesheim, 1881). 
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“one in all matters of understanding ten times better than 
those of his age.”’ And the biographer continues :* 


I used to take him with me when I left the monastery on business for 
the lord bishop so that I might with him alone, apart from others, more 
precisely and more attentively study his genius, which in a multitude of 
scholars I could not set off by itself and test at will. . . . Often we spent the 
whole day studying as we rode along, now by reading a lesson not less com- 
prehensive than we should have had time for in school, now by poetizing 
we amused each other metrically on the way, then changed the exercise to the 
palaestra of prose. Meanwhile, we discussed the argument in its simple 
context; often we perspired with syllogistic discourse. He also frequently 
though modestly put to me pointed questions but nevertheless brought forth 
from the deepest recesses of philosophy. With the greatest facility, then, 
his seeking mind fell in with me, for scarcely an hour, not even one of 
recreation, did charge him with idleness. And consumed though he was by a 
most lively interest in every liberal science, he, nevertheless, made a study 
of the lighter arts which they call mechanical. 

The “mechanical” arts to which Thangmar refers, though 
he mentions no teachers of them, were copying manuscripts, 
painting, working in the metals, setting precious stones, 
building. 

As he had been singled out for his talents and industry 
Bernward, when he became Bishop of Hildesheim not many 
years later, in 993, was alert in his search for boys of promise 
and personally supervised their studies in the disciplines and 
their training in the arts and crafts. He took them with him 
on his journeys to court and to other places that their knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the beautiful might be broadened 
and deepened. Not less zealous was he about the multiplica- 
tion of books, partly to augment the library of the cathedral 
school, partly to supply the churches which he built in the 


rural parts of his diocese.” 


7Cf. Dan. 1, 20. 

8Vita Bernwardi, Ch. 1. 

9Nichilominus ergo venerabilis domnus Osdag quodam meriti praesagio magnum 
quid futurum in illo praevidens, exorcistam ordinavit, diligentius me adhortatus item 
itemque curam illius agere. Ibid., loc. cit. Thangmar confuses Osdag with Othwin. 


10V ita Bernwardi, Ch. 6. 
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III 


Bishops, however, were expected to be not only intellectual 
and religious leaders but also zealous teachers of their people. 
No rash statement about the Middle Ages is more foolhardy 
than that the Church did not concern itself with the education 
of the masses, that to maintain its hold upon them it kept them 
in ignorance. Bishops were obligated to preach to their peo- 
ple, to see that the priests preached to their congregations and 
instructed the children. Synods, approaching the character of 
diocesan educational institutes for the clergy, were held fre- 
quently. The symbolism of the art that entered into the 
churches and the liturgical service was unfailing instruction 
for a people, who in the days before the printed book, were 
necessarily illiterate. Not content with the mute instruction 
of the fine arts the medieval church resorted to drama, intro- 
duced it even into her services. 

Whether or not Bernward was an effective preacher is not 
known. Certainly, however, he insisted that his priests should 
meet regularly for instruction in synod, and the reforms he 
proposed in the diets and councils of the realm were strictly 
enforced in his diocese.” In his art works, however, he may 
be said to have been at his best as a preacher and teacher of 
the masses. In some, to be sure, especially those in the precious 
metals, all richly instructive in theme and symbolism, the af- 
fecting values were necessarily restricted to the clerical few 
who used them. The bronze doors and the column are educa- 
tionally much more significant. These monuments the popu- 
lace could come up to, linger before and contemplate. 

The doors swung in two wings, each a solid casting, between 
the atrium and the nave of Saint Michael’s. In the atrium 
worshiped the men and women who were under penance for 
their sins.” For their edification Bernward cast eight reliefs 


‘UJanicke, Urkundenbuch des Hochstifts Hildesheim und seiner Bischife. Publi- 
kationen aus des kiniglichen preussischen Staats Archivamts, no. 65 (Leipzig, 1896), 
I, nos. 49, 64; MGH. LL., IIb, 173. 

The paradisus. Cf. DuCange, Gloss. (Parisiis, 1840-1850), V, 79. 
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on each of the wings, not attached to but part of the frame (as 
remarkable an achievement as it was original), depicting sin 
and its consequences. On the left wing he pictured the crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve, their f: ll, their expulsion from Para- 
dise, the crime of Cain; on the right wing the passion and 
death of the Saviour. On the column, inspired no doubt by 
the triumphal column of Trajan in Rome, the reliefs put forth 
scenes in the public life of Christ, representing Him in turn 
as Prophet, King and High Priest. Since in these monumen- 
tal bronzes Bernward obviously sought to teach his people and 
lead them to better lives, the reliefs necessarily had to be sim- 
ple, attractive to the popular taste and within the limits of 
their understanding. 

It would be idle to argue that much fault could not be found 
with the technical composition of the reliefs on both the doors 
and the column. No attempt was manifestly made to fill up 
all the available room on several of the panels. Great vacant 
spaces, therefore, confront the beholder. Critics have brought 
forth a number of reasons why such apparent faults may in 
reality be virtues. The vacant spaces have been interpreted as 
emphasizing the all-pervading might of God in which men in 
Bernward’s age are said to have stood in especial awe.” Pos- 
sibly the difficulties involved in casting the reliefs of one piece 
with the body of their door-wings taxed Bernward’s ingenu- 
ity; then too, the canons of western art were in his age only in 
process of formulation. And one may not make light of the 
technical limitations of Bernward’s age or of the fact that 
artistic codes are fixed only after many trials. That the vacant 
spaces would be strongly suggestive of God’s infinite power 
could have been known to Bernward, although it may be 
argued that on the right-wing reliefs, quite as illustrative of 
God’s all-pervading omnipotence, possible vacant spaces are 


filled with architectural detail. 
The educational objectives of Bernward must be given 


13Beenken, Romanische Skulptur in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 6-10; Bergner, 
Handbuch der christlichen Kunstaltertiimer in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1905), p. 220. 
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greater consideration. The scenes from Genesis on the left 
wing, One may venture to say, came closer to the experience 
of those for whom the reliefs were intended. They were sin- 
ners and the scenes from Genesis portrayed sin and its imme- 
diate, visible, human consequences: the loss of a happy and 
care-free existence in Paradise, hard work, even fratricidal 
death. The voids in the reliefs may be said to have left room 
for the sinful constituency worshiping in the penitential 
atrium to picture for themselves the enormity of their own 
misdeeds. There is evident, also, effort to secure the utmost 
simplicity. Only the essential features of the story are indi- 
cated. On the doors a panel seldom contains more than three 
or four major figures. On the column the number is neces- 
sarily greater because the subjects, drawn from Christ’s life, 
call for more dramatis personae, but again there is manifest a 
striving for a minimum number of figures.* The voids in the 
scenes from Genesis and the limitation of the portrayal to the 
essential served to enhance the action as well as to secure a 
simplicity that would make the lesson of the picture compre- 
hensible to the people. 

In Bernward’s time, as now, appeal to the masses lay to a 
very considerable extent in the liveliness of the picture, in 
motion. The portrayal of characters in action necessarily 
taxed the ability of the artist. There were also present again 
the technical difficulties inherent in modeling delicate figures 
in so immense a piece of work as the doors. Translating the 
pictorial art peculiar to the miniatures, from which many of 
the reliefs are demonstrably copied, into the plastic was not a 
simple matter. Indeed, almost without exception action and 
crudeness of execution are more evident in the reliefs that 
depart most from the miniature style.” For these reasons not 
a few of the figures resemble caricatures, are even distressing 


MBeissel, “Die Kunstthatigkeit des heiligen Bernward von Hildesheim,” Stimmen 
aus Maria-Laach, XXVIII (1885), 354. 

Cf. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1897), Ila, 
37; Panofsky, Die deutsche Plastik des elften bis dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Minchen, 
1925), I, 75-76. 
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in appearance. But of action there is much. People seem to 
leap, not walk. Their arms fly about in the air. Their heads 
and the upper parts of their bodies protrude beyond the frontal 
limits of the reliefs, while the lower parts of their bodies are 
modelled almost in low relief.” 

Verbal description, although inadequate, must here serve a 
purpose which only illustrations could clearly show. In the 
third panel of the left wing the fall of Adam and Eve is de- 
picted. Only four characters appear—Adam, Eve, and two 
devils—and they are widely separated. Eve as the inter- 
mediary character stands between Adam and a devil perched 
inatree. That her attention is directed to Adam is shown by 
the manner in which the upper part of her body leans toward 
him, but as an intermediary, her stance is turned toward the 
devil. The apple appears in the mouth of the devil. Again, 
Eve holds it to her bosom with her left hand and offers it to 
Adam with her right. He reaches for the apple but is too far 
from her to receive it. He leans backward slightly as if he 
were hesitating and expecting Eve to draw nearer. Mean- 
while, another devil, dog-headed with a serpentine body, is 
coiled in the branches of a tree above Adam. The opened 
mouth is directed toward Adam’s ear in a gesture of zealous 
urging. Adam, finally, has the apple in his right hand—he 
has yielded to the temptress. To modern minds the use of 
four apples where there was but one is, to be sure, naive, but 
in the progressive fusing of several actions into one scene there 
was no avoiding it. The modern artist would break up the 
picture into several, and would thereby lose the concentration 
of thought that his work could produce in its beholders. 
Bernward, however, appealed to the medieval mind which de- 
lighted in analyzing syntheses into their elements and in con- 
sidering each element apart from and yet in conjunction with 


all the others. 
Men must learn that sin is bound to be followed by judg- 


16Springer, Bilder aus der Kunstgeschichte (Bonn, 1886), I, 129-130. 
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ment and punishment. In the panel described above Adam 
did not eat of the apple. His temptation, however, has been 
so clearly depicted that the commission of the sin can readily 
be visualized. In the panel immediately below, God the 
Father appears with Adam, Eve and the devil who had 
seduced her. God, a large figure because of His importance 
in the scene, stands on the left, holding a book against His 
breast and pointing His finger at Adam. There is a quiet 
dignity in God’s bearing but His form, thrown forward to- 
ward Adam, shows that He is aroused and focusses attention 
with no uncertainty upon the culprit Adam. After all Adam 
was the responsible head of the first family. With loving 
tenderness God had in the first panel breathed a soul into his 
body. Trembling with fright in the realization of his guilty 
helplessness, Adam emerges from a thicket represented by a 
tree. There is no mistaking that he knows God is angry with 
him, for his head is bowed down as if to avoid seeing the finger 
of accusation. But Adam has an alibi—Eve. She is still under 
the protection of the shrubbery and Adam is between her and 
God; hence, although she, too, trembles with fear, she looks 
at God and Adam and does not quail as Adam does. More- 
over, she also has her alibi—the dragon-shaped devil crouch- 
ing on the ground between her legs. He understands the situ- 
ation and is on the alert. The figures in this scene and their 
action are tied together by a line which can be drawn from 
God’s head downward to Adam, from Adam to Eve, and from 
Eve to the demon. But the demon’s bold stare at Eve throws 
the line back to her, emphasizing a salient point in Bernward’s 
lesson—after all, Eve, a human being, possessing understand- 
ing and free will, need not have sinned. 

Punishment follows upon sin and judgment. Adam and 
Eve were expelled from the garden of Eden and one of their 
children was the first man to take another’s life. Bernward 
shows the first pair as it was leaving Paradise. God is not in 
the scene but His angel is. His dignity and restrained sorrow 
at having to perform such a duty suggest the antique. His 
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flaming sword is behind him. Not by force but with a gesture 
toward the gate do Adam and Eve leave the shelter of God’s 
haven. Adam has already reached the gate, his head bowed 
down with a sorrow that plainly shows his manly spirit and 
resignation. Eve is behind him. She is leaving, but not with- 
out turning to the angel as if she were imploring him to make 
one more trial of them. 

In these scenes and in two others, particularly in the two 
which picture Cain and Abel making their offerings to God 
and the fratricide, there are, according to one critic,’ sugges- 
tions that Bernward had drawn upon the resources of contem- 
porary drama as well as on miniatures.* The impossible archi- 
tectural backgrounds of many of the New Testament reliefs, 
the trees with ball-shaped tops, the flowering twig which 
Mary holds in the Annunciation scene resemble stage settings 
and properties. Eve wears her hair flowing down over her 
shoulders and braided over the temples as in the plays. The 
characters sometimes stand together as if they were on the 
stage and not as they are represented in miniatures. The 
bodily contortions and gestures of players are reproduced. 
Departures from the Biblical narrative, too, suggest the influ- 
ence of liturgical drama. The devil is a serpent in the mini- 
atures, but very often a dragon-shaped being in the plays. 
Miniature artists observed greater fidelity to the Scriptures; 
in a twelfth-century psalter the devil is represented as a 
dragon, but the portrayal is kept within the letter of the bib- 
lical account by putting the tempter snake into the dragon’s 
mouth.” 

The evidence which such details yield in support of the 
theory that Bernward drew upon religious drama in modeling 
some of his reliefs receives corroboration in the work of the 


WHabicht, Die mittelalterliche Plastik Hildesheims. Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschicht., Heft 195 (Strassburg, 1917), pp. 3-6; Dibelius, Die Bernwardstiir zu 
Hildesheim. IUbid., Heft 81 (Strassburg, 1907), pp. 16-25. 

18Dibelius, op. cit., passim. 

19]bid., p. 18. 
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nun Hroswitha. She lived at Gandersheim, a monastery 
within the jurisdiction of the bishops of Hildesheim, not half 
a century before Bernward was appointed bishop. There is 
extant also much of the text of two liturgical plays dealing 
with Saint Nicholas, originally of Hildesheim, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.” The interest in the drama today be- 
speaks at least some if not more appeal for plays in medieval 
times when the facilities for popular amusement were neither 
so numerous nor so varied and people were simpler of disposi- 
tion. Bernward, so alert in art that he would experiment in 
production, could hardly have hesitated to picture in lasting 
bronze the staging of ecclesiastical plays many of which, fol- 
lowing the liturgy, could be presented only once a year. We 
know, too, from Thangmar, that Bernward was devoutly inter- 
ested in public demonstrations such as processions.” 


IV 


These qualities of Bernward’s art—simplicity and dramatic 
action—brought his works down to the mental and emotional 
level of his people. Doing so, however, was not enough. 
Bernward might have worked in a manner foreign to them, 
using a symbolism which they could not comprehend, portray- 
ing figures of an appearance and in a dress which they would 
regard as strange and even distasteful. To attain his educa- 
tional objective Bernward constantly had in mind the neces- 
sity of working in terms of Germanic art, particularly in those 
of the art of lower Saxony. That asa Saxon, Bernward should 
know something of this near-primitive art can be safely as- 
sumed. His training as an ecclesiastic, however, had neces- 
sarily acquainted him with the antique in literature, philoso- 
phy, theology and art. In Germany, moreover, the monas- 
teries were in a special way the disseminators of the antique 
and Bernward was thoroughly monastic in temperament. 


*Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford, 1933), II, 311-316, 324-330, 
488-490, 
“Vita Bernwardi, Ch. 8. 
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Many of his relatives had embraced the conventual life and 
the cathedral school at Hildesheim was ordered, as has been 
noted, according to the Benedictine discipline.” Bernward, 
therefore, may be said to have been steeped in the antique. 

Being so imbued with the antique did not necessarily cause 
him to look down upon the art of the Northern peoples, Ger- 
manic or Celtic, as something inferior. The Church, the car- 
rier of the antique, did not blindly oppose that art, did not try 
to battle or to stifle it out of existence. Opposition to it was 
confined to its pagan implications. Idols and the immediate 
apparatus of their worship fared ill at the hands of her 
missionaries. At times, no doubt, missionary zeal, especially 
under severe provocation, ran counter to the mind of the 
Church. The advice Gregory the Great transmitted to Saint 
Augustine of Canterbury with respect to the preservation of 
pagan temples and feasts in Britain reflects this mind.” It may 
be said that his authority, which in the Middle Ages was tre- 
mendous, as well as sheer common sense saved much of Ger- 
manic and Celtic art. 

Indeed, it may even be said that the Northern art had more 
to fear extinction at the hands of its own folk than at those of 
the devotees of the antique. Although the Germans had come 
upon the antique when it had greatly declined, they were ad- 
mirers of it rather than destroyers. They found in it much 
that pleased them. Having reached lands in which their 
hearts delighted, they settled and, settling, they had more use 
than ever for churches, houses, utensils and other things in the 
making and decoration of which the conquered people ex- 
celled them. Clumsily the Germans turned their hands to 
imitate the antique about them, but their untrained eyes could 
not see all its refined beauties. Unconsciously, too, they in- 
troduced barbarous forms into their imitations of the classical. 


22The Saxon Annalist writes, an. 1044, that Henry II could wish for the school 
which he had established at Bamberg nothing more than that it combine the learning 
of Liége with the cloistral rigor of Hildesheim. 

23July 18, 601, MGH. Epp. IIb, 331. Cf. Bede, Eccl. Hist. I, 30. 
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Theodoric on taking Rome appointed an architect to provide 
for the care and restoration of the old monuments and to build 
new ones in the spirit of the old. Before the Ostrogothic king 
died he raised for himself at Ravenna a tomb modeled after 
Trajan’s.“ Charles the Great on a grander scale made an 
equally conscious effort to imbue his people with the antique. 
This Carolingian antique came to Germany and to the 
Saxons, who along with the Danes, Norwegians and Swedes, 
were the purest of Germans ethnologically and historically. 
Naturally, the art of their conquerors attracted the Saxons 
and the influence of the Church encouraged them to make it 
their own.” After all the antique that so reached them was 
already surcharged with the Germanic. Then, too, the 
Saxons were a young, hardy and independent folk. In the 
tenth century their youthful enthusiasm twice received 
notable stimulation, first when in 919 their dukes became 
German kings and second when in 962 these kings became 
Roman emperors. These two triumphs stimulated German, 
but especially Saxon self-consciousness in artistic expression 
no less than the newly established Italian connection quick- 
ened the more direct adoption of the antique. In Saxony a 
more perfect blending of the two could take place. The 
blending is evident in Bernward’s works, giving them more 
than ordinary significance. He appreciated the striving for 
the natural, the power, the action, even the love for animal 
forms and the fantastic ornamentation in the Volkskunst of 
his region. These elements are present in his works. Without 
them Bernward could not effectively have educated the 
Saxon rustics of his diocese and so discharged his episcopal 


24Perry, Dinanderie: A History and Description of Medieval Art in Copper, Brass 
and Bronze (London, 1910); Dohme, Geschichte der deutschen Baukunst (Berlin, 
1887), Ia, 4. 
25In pre-Carolingian times, for example, two nuns in the monastery of Alteneyck 
collaborated in the illumination of a codex. The tastes of the one ran to the bar- 
barous in ornamentation and she so painted. The other preferred the more refined 
patterns of the antique and she so painted. Beissel, “Neue Untersuchungen iiber die 
Stellung der Ada-Handschrift zu den Evangelienbiicher der karolingischen Zeit.” 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, XXXIII (1890), 337-338. 
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obligations toward them. He appreciated the exquisite 
order and quiet, the self-control and the many very often 
described beauties of the antique. These elements also are 
present in Bernward’s works. In blending these beauties with 
those of the familiar native art Bernward has surely raised 
his people, and his age, to higher levels of cultural life as 
had the writer of the Heliand by his blendings in the century 
when Hildesheim’s history began. ., 


V 


The story of this city as an intellectual and artistic center 
by no means comes to an end with Bernward. His successors 
continued in the traditions of the See. Today, when the 
prejudices of the writers of early modern times against things 
medieval and the iconoclasm of the protestant revolution with 
respect to things Catholic have abated, the citizens of Hil- 
desheim regret the destruction of the past and treasure the 


memories and relics of the episcopal age of their town. The 
art world, too, lingers in affectionate even if not pious admira- 
tion of what then was wrought there. For the student of cul- 
tural history, however, Hildesheim in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh centuries affords abundant proof that the years before 
the crusades even in a new land like Saxony are not correctly 
put down as “dark.” 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likley to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


THE Avaska Natives. By Doctor Dewey Anderson and Walter Crosby 
Eells. Stanford: Stanford University Press, Pp. xvi, 472. $5.00. 


I have just spent many delightful hours reading this book, and to any one 
interested in the subject I recommend it most heartily. The purpose of the 
book is given in the words of Doctor William Cooper, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, to Doctor Anderson (p. 6) : 


You are right in studying the Social Situation (of the Alaska Natives) particularly. 
We need to draw up an educational program which will enable the natives to conserve 
in the very best way their health resources and the natural environment in which 
they find themselves. Undoubtedly less can be done to modify their environment than 
can be done in some parts of our service. I have every reason to feel that the 
process, which we ordinarily term “civilizing,” has not been all for the good of the 
Natives. Any school system, which tends to create wants that cannot be satisfied is 
of course inferior. We hope that your survey will not only give us some ideas of the 
capacities of the human material with which we have to deal, but a picture of the 
social situation in which this human material must be fitted. 


Doctor Dewey Anderson, the director of this study, in a letter to Doctor 
Cooper had outlined its scope as follows (p. 6): 


There are three major phases of the study, so interrelated as to make any one 
without the other two of doubtful value. Basic to everything is an analysis of the 
present social status of these natives. Social is used here as an inclusive term, made 
up of data covering the physical and geographic character of their habitat; social 
relationship; economic status; physical and health status; white man contact and 
cultural attainment. 

It is necessary also to make an analysis of the present program of education, 
studying the native learning processes, the educational exposure, attainments and 
requirements. 

The third phase of the study is a testing program, which should prove of significant 
value. Attempt is being made to secure measures of basic intelligence school achieve- 
ment, motor ability, mechanical ability, musical ability and eye-sight and hearing.' 


The Director was ably assisted in the study by Mr. Walter Crosby Eells 


1Since Doctor Anderson prepared the book: (i) The Industrial school at White 
Mountain has been closed; (ii) The Missionary school of the Friends at Kotzebue, of 
which he made so much, has been discontinued; (iii) ‘The Noorvick reservation, 
which he thought was going to be quite a success, has proved a total failure and many 
of the natives have returned to their respective villages. 
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and Mrs. Erma Sams Anderson, but Doctor Anderson, having spent fifty-one 
weeks in the field, has been responsible for the scope, procedure, and admin- 
istration of the study and the collection of most of the data and has written 
the greater part of the report. (All this is found in the Introduction and 
should not be missed.) 

At the outset, I want to congratulate Doctor Anderson for setting forth 
so clearly his objectives and for having realized them so completely. We 
Alaskans realize that his work was not easy and that it entailed a great deal 
of hard work and hardships; and, for the outsider, who wishes to form an 
idea of the difficulties encountered, 1 should advise turning to pages 7, 8 and 
9 of the Introduction. 

The survey is, indeed, a compendious work and one marked unmistakably 
with earnestness, remarkable industry, general fairness and accuracy and to 
the student of ethnology, anthropology and comparative sociology it is a real 
mine of information about the Alaska natives, whilst the educational investi- 
gation is both comprehensive and thorough. ‘The photographs are artistic 
and well chosen, the maps very clear and accurate, the numerous diagrams, 
tables, plates and figures are of great value, giving at a glance the information 
desired; the evaluation of such tables and figures is carried out with pre- 
cision; the summaries at the end of each chapter are very helpful, whilst the 
recommendations scattered throughout the book and summarized at the end, 
leave no uncertainty as to the practical character of the survey. 

We think that the title of the book “Alaska Natives” is slightly misleading, 
for, whilst the Doctor has visited over 69 per cent of the Eskimo and 77 per 
cent of the Aleuts, only 22 per cent of the Indians were visited; and Doctor 
Anderson agrees (p. 10): “that the number of Indians visited, four villages, 
cannot be considered fully representative of the Indians of Alaska, either from 
the character of the population or from their size and geographical distri- 
bution.” Moreover, in reading the book, one notices that most of the in- 
formation with which it abounds relates rather to the Eskimo than to the two 
other main races of the Alaska natives. Having lived and worked among the 
Eskimo, as a missionary for over eight years and having taken the trouble to 
learn their language and to study them thoroughly and having traveled over 
most of their territory from Nelson Island to Kotzebue and from St. Michael 
to Holy Cross, I have learned to love the Eskimo race and I feel grateful, 
indeed, to Doctor Anderson for having given the best part of his book to 
that most interesting people. 

Knowing how to mix the useful and the agreeable the author has judiciously 
gathered together and put before us throughout the book very important data 
relative to the early social status of the Eskimo, their habitat, customs, etc. 
The statements of Doctor Nelson, of Murdoch, of Petroff and others are 
full of interest and show a keen spirit of observation; the stories, too, found 
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here and there and in the appendix, are very precious to give us an insight 
into the mentality of the people. In short, the Doctor has written for us not 
merely a study but an entertaining study of the Alaska natives. 

The first part of the book is divided into two sections. The first section 
treats of the origin and early social status of the Alaska Eskimo; this part 
gives a very complete view of the Eskimo as they used to be and as they still 
are found in the more remote villages of thc Yukon flats. I, for one, can 
vouch for the accuracy of the picture. When, eight years ago, I first went 
to Kashunak, a village situated about six miles from the Bering Sea on the 
Kashunak river and about fifty miles north of Nelson Island, I found there 
the most primitive and destitute people I have ever met; there was no store 
in the village, not a white man outside of myself, and all the old practices of 
shamanism were in full sway; the life of the village centered around the 
“khashgii”’ or community house, and four medicine men ruled the village with 
an iron hand. The people were very gentle and childlike but they had the 
most repulsive habits; were full of sores and had all sorts of ailments, to 
cure or relieve which was far beyond the would-be skill of the medicine men. 
With the help of an interpreter I had brought from Holy Cross, and a lot of 
medicines, I had some success in relieving these poor people of some of their 
ailments ; even the medicine men came to me and asked for medical treatment. 
They acknowledged that their own medicine was a fake; and I found out that 
they used their position of authority in the village to enrich themselves at 
the expense of others. So, I set myself to destroy their influence going directly 
against all the different taboos and, little by little, I brought the people to a 
better understanding of things and to a more happy life. 

But read for yourself all the different chapters; you will find there the 
most interesting data about Eskimo customs, the family, their personal habits, 
etc... . Chapter 12, page 83, “Contact with White Men,” presents a remark- 
able account of the early exploration of Alaska and as the author asserts, the 
chronology offered is both complete and accurate. Chapter 13 should not be 
missed ; it is recommended especially to the student of child psychology. 

But before finishing my remarks on this section of the book, I must confess 
that I was almost shocked to find that in the treatment of the Eskimo language 
(pp. 74-75), no mention is made of the excellent grammar of the Eskimo 
language written by Father Francis Barnum, S.J., and first published by Ginn 
and Company (Boston) in 1901. The book called “Grammatical Funda- 
mentals of the Innuit Language” is not only a splendid grammar of the 
Eskimo language of the Western Coast, but it is also full of information 
about the people and their customs. I have read many books on the Eskimo 
and I have visited many khashgii, but the best description of the khashgii is 
the one given by Father Barnum. And it is my hope that in the next edition 
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of the “Alaska Natives” Father Barnum’s grammar will be called to the 
attention of the student. 

In the Section Two of the first part, Doctor Anderson gives us a view of 
the “Present Sociological Condition of the Eskimo” comparing him with the 
Eskimo of the past in location, customs, village, material possessions, health 
status, social organization, psycho-social characteristics, social relationship, 
economic status, contact with the whites. This part of the study is concluded 
with a chapter on “Economic Prospect and Recommendations.” Here the 
problems which have arisen with the coming of the whites in the Eskimo 
country are set forth clearly and practical solutions are proposed. Certainly 
the main problem is that of the half breeds and what to do with them. 

There are two groups of half breeds, namely, those who have ambition 
and who would be happy to be given an opportunity to go on with their 
training and the education that would fit them for positions with the Indian 
service; and those, who after a few years of schooling, are perfectly satisfied 
to go back to the way of living of their people. The first group should be 
encouraged and there should be a very definite program worked out to provide 
these half breeds, boys and girls, with the required education and to set them, 
as soon as possible, to work for their own people. 

Another problem is the reindeer situation; this should be handled in such a 
way that all the natives, without exception, get enough reindeer to provide 
them with plenty of meat and with the fur needed for the winter outfit; this 
was the chief idea when the reindeer were introduced in Alaska. But to 
say that the reindeer may become a great source of wealth (p. 196) to the 
Eskimo is certainly not in accord with the general opinion of the well- 
informed Alaskans. The economic problem is, indeed, serious, especially since 
the country’s fur supply is diminishing; but very few think that pen-raising 
of fur will be any help to the Eskimo; we have a few white men up here 
who have for years worked diligently and intelligently at that industry and 
there is hardly one who has made any money. And even the best Eskimo 
have not the perseverance and the diligence necessary to run a fur farm. The 
Eskimo are nomads and owing to the climatic and geographic conditions of 
their country they will remain so. No amount of training will ever make 
them a pastoral people; they are “happy-go-lucky” and slaves of the impression 
or feeling of the moment; they are so constituted that if they have a white 
man at their elbow to tell them what to do, they do well enough, but left to 
themselves, they show little initiative and regularity in their work. They love 
to travel for the sake of traveling; that seems to be a part of their very nature. 

Someone has said that the best thing that could be done for the Eskimo 
would be to turn each village into a huge boarding school and so to regulate 
the lives of the natives that both men and women would have a time to 
work and a time to play, a time to cut wood and a time to wash clothes, etc. 
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Probably each village would require two boarding schools in different loca- 
tions, one for the summer and one for the winter. That might not be such 
a bad idea, it certainly would do away with a lot of misery and want which 
is often due simply to a lack of decision and of looking ahead. 

In general there should be more equality in the distribution of the funds 
appropriated for the Indian Service. As one travels through Alaska one is 
struck with the difference in villages. Some are naturally prosperous and in 
them you find good schools and good medical service; other villages are 
forgotten altogether. It was my good fortune to spend almost four years in 
the Hooper Bay district and to visit many of the villages of the Yukon flats. 
There the Eskimo in general are in a very poor country that yields practically 
nothing; they live in underground -warrens, almost like animals, and their 
conditions of living are truly appalling. For six years I begged the govern- 
ment to send some reindeer down there and it was finally done last year. A 
right that all the natives have, no matter where they live, is certainly to have 
enough to keep them from starvation; you cannot educate a starving people 
and the first part of any welfare work is to feed the hungry. It is to be 
regretted that Doctor Anderson did not find it possible to spend sometime 
with these poor people; had he done so, he would no doubt have changed some 
of his ideas as to the economic status of some of the natives. 

The problem of alcoholism should not be lightly passed over; the Doctor 
states (p. 176) that: ‘Alcoholism is brought under sufficient control among 
the Eskimo.” That is very far from the truth. Since the repeal of prohi- 
bition the natives, under the plea that they are American citizens, go to any 
licensed store and buy all the liquor they want, without counting what they 
get from bootleggers. The Federal Government should insist that it is still 
forbidden to sell intoxicants to the natives and should appoint a “Whiskey 
Marshall” for each Division, to enforce the law and to rout the boo.‘eggers ; 
else conditions will become dreadful. As to village councils unless they are 
better organized and controlled they will not be of any value; in fact instances 
are not lacking to show that they are often nothing but centers of petty graft. 
As to morality, promiscuous living seems to be the rule rather than the 
exception, among young people especially, and this certainly calls for drastic 
measures if the spread of venereal diseases is to be checked. The recommenda- 
tions of Doctor Anderson cover most of these problems with a few exceptions 
and we hope that they will be followed and extended to accomplish the 
needed reforms. 

In the second part of the survey, Doctor Anderson presents a very complete 
investigation of the educational status of the Alaska natives; this part is also 
very interesting especially to the professional educators; the headings of the 
chapters speak for themselves and show that the survey has been very 
thorough. In the first chapter, “Organization of the Native School System,” 
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the doctor gives an intelligent summary of the present organization and 
administration from its beginning until now; he acknowledges that there are 
things to be criticized and amended; he complains justly that the prescribed 
course of studies is inadequate to meet the needs of the Alaska teachers and 
pupils and that the prescribed courses, which may be very useful outside of 
Alaska, are not, for that reason, especially helpful over here. As Doctor 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard often insisted: ‘Realism in education demands 
fitting education to the student, not the student to the education.” In the 
same mind, Doctor Anderson points out wisely that no real good can be 
accomplished until the ones responsible for the prescribed courses become 
acquainted with the peculiar mentality of the natives and their living con- 
ditions by frequent and regular contact with them. 

The author then proceeds, putting before us two proposals of reorganiza- 
tion. Of the two the reorganization plan number two, whose exposition is 
found on page 220 and following, ‘“‘appears to be the one best suited to the 
Alaska organization.” Briefly, it consists in dividing Alaska into three geo- 
graphic and administrative districts: the Northern District with its head- 
quarters in Nome; the Central District, at Bethlel on the Kuskokwim river; 
and the Southern District at Juneau, Anchorage or Seward. At the head of 
each district, a superintendent would be appointed, residing with his officers 
at the headquarters chosen; but spending a great deal of his time in the field, 
thus keeping in close contact with the local units, namely: the schools, com- 
munity welfare, medical aid, reindeer work, economic activities, etc. . . . 
Each superintendent would have full authority in his district to choose his 
own teachers, conduct his own summer schools, etc. The superintendent 
would be directly under the authority of the Chief of the Alaska Division 
in Washington, who by frequent and periodic trips to Alaska, would get 
first-hand information of the needs and problems of the superintendents and 
their charges. We agree with Doctor Anderson that the plan is both work- 
able and practical and that in his own words (p. 226): “it is the only means 
which properly takes account of the various aspects of the situation and which 
brings all influences together to work harmoniously and with the least amount 
of lost effort, in contributing to the education and the welfare of the native 
people.” One exception we would suggest, however, is that the medical work 
be organized and controlled from Washington by a competent and active 
physician, who would regularly visit the different medical units. We do not 
think that it is advisable for the medical doctors and nurses to be under the 
control of non-medical superintendents. Past experience in Alaska has shown 
that such control is not conducive to the improvement of the medical service. 
Then follow chapters on the cost of the native school program; the educa- 
tional staff; the pupils placement and progress; the program of measurement; 
measurement of fundamental abilities; curriculum; industrial schools; super- 
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vision; health program; records and reports; research in education; educa- 
tional recommendations. This part of the work refers not only to the 
Eskimo, but to the Alaska natives in general and the numerous data it gives 
and the results of the Stanford-Binet test, the Goodenough test, the Stanford 
achievement test, will be of incalculable value in shaping the future program 
of studies. The recommendations are excellent and much good will follow 
from their adaptation to the educational and welfare program. Doctor Ander- 
son insists that a good part of education is the forming of character; this 
can never be emphasized enough. Just now the boys and girls who have gone 
through school are far worse than the old Eskimo in honesty, integrity and 
moral behavior. It is hoped that with a more carefully chosen teaching body 
and closer supervision the formation of character of the new generation will 
be accomplished. 

As one finishes the book one can hardly defend himself from a certain 
feeling that Doctor Anderson has shown himself rather prejudiced against 
the Catholic Church in Alaska. Why, for instance, devote almost two pages 
to the Kotzebue Friends Church, which before it was closed, took care of 
about one thousand natives, and give the Catholic Church, which takes care 
of five thousand natives throughout the territory, only half a page? In the 
list of the judges of the psychological characteristics of the Eskimo (p. 152) 
why not include at least one Jesuit? Many of the Alaskans will certainly 
resent the fact; they all know that the Jesuit missionary is a highly trained 
worker and that the Catholic Church is one of the outstanding missionary 
bodies in Alaska. Why not give a place to Holy Cross in the tests conducted 
in schools? Holy Cross is one of the most successful schools in the whole 
of Alaska, as has been proved time and again in competition work at Juneau.’ 
Why say that the coming of the Catholic Church to Kotzebue was unfortu- 
nate? As an investigator, Doctor Anderson should have investigated and he 
would have found out the reason for the coming of the Catholics. The com- 
ing of the Catholic Church was unfortunate not for the Eskimo but for the 
ministers of the Friends Church, who for years had been reigning supreme 
and with the help of Washington had succeeded in controlling almost every 
store and every school in the country. Moreover, they were making a fat 
living off the Eskimo by exacting the 10 per cent tax for the church in every- 
thing. Now (p. 205) the Superintendent of the Friends Mission may say: 
“Our Board pays no salaries to workers . . . they look alone to the Lord to 
supply their need ...,” etc. But the fact is known to all that in the good 
days of fur trading there was a fur business here of well over a hundred 
thousand dollars. Take 10 per cent of that and you will see that the Lord 
was not called upon to do very much. . . . The old sourdough put it well when 


2The Ursuline Sisters do not teach at Holy Cross; the St. Anne Sisters do. 
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he said: “This Friends Church is nothing but a skin game, a fur racket.” 
The author was very careful to keep from investigating the books of the 
Kotzebue Church. He tells (p. 205) of investigating the books of the 
church at Noorvick, a small village compared to Kotzebue and occupied by 
an Eskimo missionary who was satisfied with little; but if the investigator 
could publish the results of an investigation of all the books of the Friends 
Church and of all the true accounts it would be a different story. . . . The 
storekeepers here will tell you that they themselves had to obey the Friends 
Church and deduct 10 per cent of every piece of fur that was brought to them 
and turn that over to the Friends Church under pain of losing all Eskimo 
trade. Doctor Anderson must have known that: if he did, he had no business 
making so much of the Friends Church; if he did not, there he has failed in 
his duty as an investigator. 

We may point out a few errata in the volume: 

(i) Water was not the only beverage of the Eskimo before they learned 
the use of tea and coffee. They drank seal blood broth in great quantity; 
Stephanson is of that opinion; and for myself, time and again I have seen the 
old people use that drink; it is very tasty and nourishing. 

(ii) Sweat baths in the khashgii and the use of human urine for washing 
purposes and tanning skins is still widely spread among the villages of the 
Yukon flats. 

(iii) Boot soles are still creased by the women’s teeth; they do it even here 
in Kotzebue; and much more on the lower coast. 

(iv) The baby is still carried by the mother on her back inside of her own 
parka and this is the custom everywhere. (See p. 179, plate 13.) 

(v) Table 56, p. 195, “Available natural foods” under the heading “fish,” 
I looked in vain for the Yukon eels that come up in great numbers during 
the Fall and are caught in great quantities by the natives from the mouth 
of the Yukon up to villages above Holy Cross. Also on the lower coast and 
the Yukon flats the needle fish is found in great abundance; it is called 
“Koarrhoak” or “Chukelik,” and the natives eat it with great gusto, raw 
and wiggling, or cooked in seal oil, or frozen. 

(vi) These statements are difficult to reconcile: “It is probable that our 
Western Religion is preferable to the old shamanistic practices and the taboo 
cult which it fostered” (p. 212, n. 13); and: “Missionary contact with the 
Alaska Eskimo has been a great factor in civilizing them” (p. 209, first 
paragraph). 

It is the hope of the reviewer that Doctor Anderson’s splendid book will 
be widely read, not only by the officers of the Bureau of the Indian affairs, 
but by all those who have at heart the educational, social and economic wel- 
fare of the most interesting people in the U.S. A. A very practical way, we 
think, of scattering far and wide the precious information found in the survey, 
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would be to reprint in a special booklet all the recommendations found in the 
book and to send one copy to every one connected with the Indian service in 
Alaska. 

Truly Doctor Anderson and his associates have thrown a new light on the 


land of the Midnight Sun. 
F. M. J. Menacer, S.J., M.A. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


An INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Robert H. Lowie. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. Pp. xiii, 365. $3.50. 


THE TARAHUMARA: AN INDIAN TRIBE OF NORTHERN Mexico. By Wen- 
dell C. Bennett and Robert M. Zingg. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. xix, 412. $4.00. 


THe Fear OF THE DeapD IN Primitive Rewicion, Vol. II. By Sir James 
George Frazer. London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. x, 151. $4.00. 


The first of these three books is written by one of our half dozen most 
competent technical cultural anthropologists, who happens also to be unusually 
competent in the art of writing for the general reader. The work is an 
introduction, adapted to the needs of beginners in culture history and of 
students of the kindred social sciences as well as to the demands of a growing 
section of the reading public who find both pleasure and profit in learning 
how the other half of the world lives today and how their own ancestors 
lived not so many generations or centuries ago. As an introduction, the 
work dispenses with footnotes and other learned apparatus, although there is 
an excellent selected bibliography at the end. Thirty-seven full-page plates of 
illustrations in half-tone and line-cut add much to interest and clarity. 

The descriptive treatment predominates, with historical perspective sec- 
ondary and with technical discussions omitted entirely. Topical order, rather 
than regional, is followed. After a short introductory chapter on culture, 
race and progress, the following subjects are dealt with: hunting, fishing and 
gathering, farming, domestic animals, fire, cooking and meals, dress and orna- 
ment, houses and settlements, handicrafts, trade and transportation, amuse- 
ments, art, war, marriage and the family, the clan, rank, etiquette and prop- 
erty, government and law, religion and magic, knowledge and science. In 
brief, the whole range of culture and of culture history is covered—a vast con- 
tent for so small a volume—and covered with consummate skill and balance. 

Lowie describes his own “Primitive Society” as a “tough”-work. In sec- 
tions it certainly is, as many a beginner in anthropology has discovered for 
himself. The present volume represents anthropological meat cooked under 
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higher pressure. The meat is still there, but the toughness is gone, and chew- 
ing becomes a painless, or, better, a pleasurable, occupation. Of the many 
introductions to cultural anthropology now available, which serves the descrip- 
tive rather than the reconstructive, the reviewer believes that this is the most 
satisfactory approach to an ideal one. It gives the main facts. It eschews 
risky hypotheses, or, if it broaches a doubtful one, qualifies it as such. It has 
no theoretic axe to grind. May this newest brain child of the genial and 
scholarly author live long, and fare far and well! 

The second book deals with the Tarahumara, the largest tribe of American 
Indians north of Mexico City, numbering about 40,000 souls. A majority of 
the tribe are professed Christians, but they have had relatively few contacts 
with outsiders and practically no one speaks Spanish. The first permanent 
mission among them was established in 1639 by Jesuit Fathers. The field 
study, the results of which are given in the present monograph, was made 
during the nine-month period beginning October, 1930. The authors, in 
making their acknowledgments, render them to, among others, “Fathers M. 
Picardo, S.J., and José Lara, S.J., for their many significant suggestions on 
Tarahumara culture, based on their long residence with the tribe, and also 
for the friendly association we enjoyed with these cultured men and the free 
hospitality of their isolated missions.” 

Tarahumara life and culture are described as they now exist. So we have 
a palimpsest, as it were, of Indian traits largely written over, and here and 
there blurred, by Spanish-American ones. This is as true in material culture, 
where Spanish cattle have been superimposed on a cattleless horticultural 
Indian culture, as it is in social and even religious culture, where pagan and 
Christian concepts and rites present an odd mixture. The authors have 
endeavored, so far as is now possible, to distinguish between what is aboriginal 
and what is due to foreign, post-Columbian influence. 

The whole work gives us a fascinating close-up on this very interesting 
people as they live their daily life. The section on material culture, by Zingg, 
covers in vivid detail natural environment, domestic animals, agriculture and 
food, lumbering and woodcraft, housekeeping and manufacturing, costume 
and personal decoration, ethnozoology and ethnobotany; that on social and 
religious culture, by Bennett, covers social environment, economics, govern- 
ment, law, kinship, marriage, birth, death, shamans, native fiestas, peyote, 
Church fiestas, religion, social life and social control, sports, and knowledge. 

While the work has been written primarily for the ethnologist, it should 
have a strong appeal to many other tastes and interests. The general reader 
will find it as absorbing as the best of best sellers. The sociologist will see 
a fairly primitive society reacting to the influences of a more advanced social 
pattern. The historian will witness contemporary history—a story more of 
cabbages, it is true, than of kings—but history seems to be increasingly turn- 
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ing its attention to the cabbages. The student of contemporary Mexican 
affairs will discover many leads here that are passed over in silence in works 
written by economists and political scientists, leads that go far to clear up 
obscurities in an admittedly obscure situation such as exists in Mexico today. 
Even the liturgist will read things very new to devotees of Martinucci and 
De Herdt, in the strange blend of Christian and pagan elements found in the 
fiestas. The reviewer cordially recommends the work to the readers of 
THOUGHT. 

In the third book the indefatigable Frazer presents us with a sequel to his 
1933 volume of the same title.' He recognizes that “‘the attitude of primitive 
man to the spirits of the dead is complex; it is a compound of hope and fear, 
of affection and aversion, of attraction and repulsion” (p. 5). But in the true 
Frazerian manner he singles out for discursive treatment the element of fear. 
In successive chapters he describes the coercive methods adopted by primitive 
peoples for getting rid of the spirits of the dead, methods of driving them 
away by force, and the following methods of forcibly preventing their return: 
barricading roads, putting up barriers of water and fire, tying up or mutilating 
or maiming the corpse, destroying the soul, destroying the property of the 
deceased, and resorting to miscellaneous methods. 

The author’s technique of exposition is the one traditional in monographs 
of this school. The generalization is announced. Then the writer proceeds 
to give his illustrations thereof, these being drawn from the four quarters of 
the globe and being grouped regionally. The illustrative data in the present 
work, are taken partly from preliterate cultures, partly from folk customs 
in our western civilization. 

The compilation of a study of this kind calls for diligent ransacking of 
readily available sources, and for orderly classification and presentation of the 
data gathered. Frazer has done this with his usual expertness. But the com- 
pilation could be done by nearly any intelligent college se- +; Saving a reading 
knowledge of the chief European languages, good library facilities, and an 
introductory course in cultural anthropology. The work as published is a 
useful compilation. It is fairly interesting reading. But it throws no new 
light on any important problem of primitive culture or religion. 

There is no critique of sources, no attempt at historical perspective, no 
insight into functions. No use has been made of the more recent and better 
techniques of interpretation. The work belongs to an older generation of 
anthropological science. The few attempts at interpretation are not very 
happy. The frequently recurring phrases, “we may surmise” and “we may 
conjecture,” do not carry conviction. We may “surmise” or “conjecture” 
whatever we please. There is no law in the land against it. But science is 
not a game of lucky surmises and conjectures. 


IReviewed in THoucnt, Vol. IX, No. 3, December 1934, pp. 479-81. 
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Running through this volume, as through so much of Frazer’s work, is a 
vein of supercilious or contemptuous humor. We can only wonder how much 
of this obvious contempt would have been transmuted into human sympathy 
and honest respect for the preliterate peoples, had the author ever gone out 
among them and lived with them and rubbed shoulders with them. If he 
had, he might then have written us a more human as well as a more worth- 
while volume on some less hackneyed topic such as: ‘“‘Hope, affection and 
attraction in primitive cults of the dead.” 


Joun M. Cooper, S.T.D., Px.D. 
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BEAUREGARD: THE GREAT CREOLE. By Hamilton Basso. New York: 
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Military genius has ever exercised over the imaginations of men a fascina- 
tion that has been quite out of proportion to its true deserts. The nations have 
profited immeasurably more from the sustained efforts of a Mendel or Pasteur 
than from the well executed heroics of a whole battalion of dashing Captains. 
Few laboratory heroes have been popularized. —The Great War and the con- 
stantly recurring fear of the next war has stimulated the perennial interest 
in strategy and courage and in the characters of those too numerous gentle- 
men of history who had a share in the great game of “changing the map 
of Europe.” 

In “The Black Eagie,” M. Coryn revives from chronicle and legend the 
figure of one who, in the larger perspective of history, was a minor character 
yet in his own day, the era of Crécy and Poitiers, had to be reckoned with 
by the factions that tore asunder the duchy of Brittany. The story of Bert- 
rand du Guesclin is the story of war as it was waged in the days of the 
golden spurred knight who awaited the call to arms as the only occupation 
in keeping with the dignity of gentlemen. 

The causa belli was handed down as a heritage of the Plantagenet line. In 
this epoch it is King Edward III who carries on the long struggle of the 
English to dominate western France. 

The most important phase of du Guesclin’s service was under Charles V 
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who was prevented by physical handicaps from riding in armor at the head 
of a glittering nobility after the fashion of French monarchs. No loss was 
this to the French cause, because the young ruler set his wits to the task of 
reversing the disastrous results of Crécy and Poitiers. A leader capable of 
achieving his designs was essential. Thus it was that the sword of France 
was given to the keeping of the most redoubtable soldier of the century. 
Bertrand du Guesclin proved that he possessed that talent which has been 
shared in some degree by all military men who have risen above mediocrity— 
the ability to fire the hearts and arouse the affections of the rank and file of 
soldiery. The story carries the reader through a series of vivid campaigns, 
so that Bertrand’s life might best be described as one long battle wherein his 
star was ever rising even in adversity. 

Death overtook him as he was laying siege to Chateau-Neuf. The people 
of France paid a striking tribute to his popularity, for “over those hundreds 
of miles his glorious bier was borne by human hands alone, noi ever was it 
suffered to touch the ground.” 

Cultural forces in fourteenth-century France are not taken into account 
by the author, since the book essays only to set forth the glamorous career 
of a knight who stood above his fellows by physical prowess and by the virtues 
of sincerity, courage, and fair dealing. In setting down the brutalities of 
medieval warfare, the author does not neglect to recount as well many of 
the gracious courtesies that were indulged by bitterest foes in a Europe where 
all men were Christian men. All mention of religion could scarcely be avoided 
in writing of medieval Bretons. M. Coryn showed a striking want of good 
judgment in basing some episodes of a religious character, notably a recital 
of events near the Papal residence at Avignon, on Hume’s narrative. 

To improve upon the numerous excellent studies of Napoleon that have 
been made in recent years would be a difficult task. Perhaps it was this 
thought that induced Mr. MacDonell to tell the story of the Napoleonic 
wars from the point of view of the Emperor’s twenty-six Marshals. The 
material for this section of history is so abundant that the biographer is 
hardly venturing upon slippery historical soil. While bringing into relief the 
major incidents of the period, Mr. MacDonell allows the processes of fiction 
to supersede those of history. He tends to put more emphasis on exciting 
episodes than enlightening ideas. So many Marshals are constantly appearing 
on the scene that a critical analysis of character is all but impossible. Super- 
ficial and exterior traits of deportment, petty jealousies and bickerings are 
exaggerated. Nor can it be said that the author achieves more than middling 
success at outlining the military strategy and plans of combat. The book 
recalls the somewhat forgotten truth that Napoleon had a great deal of com- 
petent assistance without which he could not have produced such stupendous 
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results. But even here the credit redounds in great measure to the Corsican; 
he it was who foresaw so clearly what could be expected of the men who 
surrounded him. So, too, must he be held responsible for the blundering ad- 
ministration of some conquered regions put into the charge of military leaders. 

The nobleman, Marquis de Lafayette, rose to eminence and authority at 
a time when nobility as an institution and a caste was being swept from the 
scene. The object of this biography is to correct the popular notion of Ameri- 
cans that Lafayette was a revolutionary hero without blemish and to adjust 
as well the rather contemptuous estimate that prevails among the French. 
The author makes a serious and successful effort to explain the motives and 
ideals that dominated a puzzling personality. The style, though common- 
place and labored occasionally, is usually pleasant, often achieves charm. The 
book is not specially recommended to the reader who is seeking a fuller un- 
derstanding of the American and French Revolutions rather than a study of 
Lafayette’s psychology. 

Pierre Gustave Beauregard gave the order for the first shot fired in the 
war between the states. His confederate soldiers turned their guns upon 
Fort Sumter and Major Anderson surrendered to his former pupil of West 
Point days. Beauregard fought the first battle of Bull Run. After that he 
fell into comparative obscurity; a few years later even the South was begin- 
ning to forget him. In an interesting biography Hamilton Basso has en- 
deavored to show the causes of that temporary success that was followed by 
neglect and effacement. 

A chief cause of Beauregard’s failure was the conflict of purposes between 
Jefferson Davis and himself. Mr. Basso makes capital of the events of the 
Great Creole’s career to expose the blunders of the President of the Con- 
federacy. It was Davis who prevented the Southern Army from following 
up the Manassas victory by a quick march on the Capital. It was Davis who 
sent an emissary to Europe to purchase ten thousand rifles when one hundred 
thousand would have been too few. It was he who remanded Jackson to 
lower rank, and substituted the incompetent Bragg for Beauregard. 

The two men, Beauregard and Davis, do appear to have hated each other. 
The author’s sympathies are on the side of the General. In explaining the 
temperaments and characters of the two he has not managed to keep free 
from inconsistencies. For example, he speaks of Davis as a man blinded by 
vanity and egotism, indulging in petty intrigues and small spites. Later we 
find: “And so two really sincere, really noble men quarreled.” In contrast, 
too much praise attaches to Beauregard, making the picture seem untrue to 
reality. The efforts and successes of Northern generals are minimized. 

The documentation is ample; the style is picturesque, clear, a little staccato; 
words are well chosen; the author’s newspaper training and methods show 
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occasionally. Side pictures, such as the sufferings of the South during and 
after Sherman’s march, are particularly commendable. 
MicuHaet I. ENGuisu, S.J. 


THE LETTERS OF STEPHEN GARDINER. Edited by James Arthur Muller, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxxviii, 573. $10.50. 


It is seldom that the student is treated to an edition of the letters of a 
prominent historical figure that is so complete with the apparatus of scholar- 
ship as Dr. Muller’s edition of ““The Letters of Stephen Gardiner.” The 
editor, who is Professor of Modern Church History in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Massachusetts, has included one hundred and 
seventy-three letters of Gardiner, dating from 1526, when Gardiner was 
secretary to Cardinal Wolsey, to 1555, when he occupied the office of Lord 
Chancellor under Mary Tudor. 

Accompanying the “Letters” is an Introduction explaining what is in- 
cluded and what omitted in the Gardiner correspondence, a note on the 
sources from which the letters have been drawn, and a description of the 
treatment and arrangement of the text. Moreover, a table of dates in 
Gardiner’s life, a biographical sketch of his career, a bibliographical note 
on recent Gardiner literature, and an explanation of the signs and abbre- 
viations used are found in the front of the volume. At the back of the book 
are five appendices, including such items as Gardiner’s oath to the king for 
the temporalities of his bishopric, and the heralds’ account of Gardiner’s 
obsequies. The editor, likewise, includes a note on Gardiner’s spelling, one 
on the spelling in other manuscripts used in the volume, a glossary on 
unusual and obsolete words of the sixteenth century, a note on the early 
use of words, a very extensive index, and a list of books cited in the text. 
Brief notes of explanation precede each letter with succinct summaries of 
their contents, citation of sources whence they have been taken, and transla- 
tions of all letters in Latin or Italian originals. All these features make the 
work of ready use to the scholar, and Dr. Muller has earned the gratitud- 
of students of Tudor history for the exactness and completeness with which 
he has done his work. 

The letters do not make easy reading since the student must counter 
with sixteenth-century spellings which are not always clear, though the 
accompanying notes of the editor minimize that difficulty. The correspond- 
ence covers a wide range of subjects, from the matter of Henry VIII’s 
separation from Queen Catherine, whereof Gardiner, as Ambassador to the 
Papal Court, writes from Rome on May 4, 1529, that Clement VII “wolde, 
for the welth of Cristendom, the Quene wer in her grave” (p. 17), to the 
letters from London in May, 1545, to Parker, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on the correct pronunciation of Greek (pp. 133-140). 
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Perhaps the most interesting and enlightening subject with which many 
of the letters deal is the religious question. In the eai.y years of the Hen- 
rician settlement, Gardiner is found conforming to the National Church in 
a letter from Winchester on May 5, 1534, in which he informs Cromwell 
that he has begun administering the Oath of Supremacy in his diocese 
(pp. 56-57); again on June 10, 1535, writing from Waltham, Gardiner 
assures Cromwell that he has fulfilled the command to preach and teach the 
royal supremacy (pp. 66-67). Yet the Bishop of Winchester did not at a 
later date espouse the introduction of Protestant practices under Edward VI, 
as we see him protesting the image-smashing of a crowd at Portsmouth in a 
letter of May 3, 1547 to Edward Vaughan (pp. 272-276), and he grows 
excited in a letter to the Protector, Somerset, on May 21, 1547, at the 
manner in which the English are departing from the traditional way of 
keeping Lent (pp. 276-284). 

As time passed the Bishop clung more tenaciously to the old forms and 
inveighed against the introduction of Protestant practices which he wit- 
nessed under the Protector’s rule. In a letter to Somerset on June 6, 1547, 
he suggests keeping Latin for church services rather than English (p. 289) ; 
and writing from Winchester under the same date he gives this advice to 
Somerset: ‘I know but one way of quiet: to kepe and folow such lawes and 
orders in religion as our late sovereigne lord left with us” (p. 294). In the 
next few letters following, Gardiner complains of Cranmer and his changes 
to the Protector (pp. 297-298), and finally in a lengthy letter (pp. 299-316) 
he openly attacks the Archbishop of Canterbury for his doctrinal wander- 
ings (pp. 300-301) : 

And therefor, after your Grace hath foure yere continually lyved in agrement of 
that doctrine under our late soverain lord, nowe soo sodenly after his death to wryte 
to me that his Highnes was seduced, it is, I assure youe, a very straunge spech; which, 
if your Grace shuld bring in to open contencion, as I knowe your Grace of your 
wisedom wyl not, but in that cace wyl I, as an old servaunt of my late sovereign 
lord’s, adventure that I have to prove that he was not seduced. 


Holding such views on the changes in doctrine under Edward VI, it was 
not strange that Gardiner found his way back into the Catholic fold upon 
the accession of Mary. With the essential belief of Protestantism, justifica- 
tion by faith alone, Gardiner would have nothing to do, as we see in a letter 
to the Privy Council from Waltham around the end of August, 1547, 
wherein, attacking a new “Book of Homilies,” containing an enunciation of 


that doctrine, he says (p. 362): 


. there is an homelie placed in this boke, latelie come abrode, wherin the people 
shuld be taght that onely faith justifieth; with this addition, how this maner of teach- 
ing of “onelie faith justifieth” is old and ancient, and that who impugneth the doctrine 
of onely faith, as it is in this last boke taught, is not to be reputed a trew Christen 
man. Which is a terrible speache and a marvalous to be publeshed in this realme, 
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to the condemnacion of our late soveragne lord, the condemnation of our selfe, and 
the prejudicie of the trewth, to affirme that ancient, which is not ancient, and call that 
the teaching of holy Scripture, which holy Scripture doth not mainteine. 


The Bishop welcomed the return of England to the Catholic fold under 
Mary, but was shrewd enough to realize that the change would have to be 
effected cautiously. We read in a letter from Southwark on April 5, 1554 
to Cardinal Pole, given in translation from the Italian (pp. 465-466) : 


For this purpose it would be well that it should please your illustrious Lordship to 
write to the Parliament now in session a letter which should treat, in general only, 
the question of unity in religion, with such moderation that the right of the pope 
would be rather suggested than expressed in clear words, and even that not so pre- 
cisely done that they could conclude it (i.e., the restoration of Papal jurisdiction) to 
be imminent. Such a letter would be a good preparation, provided that your Most 
Reverend Lordship on this occasion declared and made it known to the leaders of the 
people of this realm that in the reformation which we desire to effect in our native 
land there is no intention of making any alteration in the possessions and temporal 
inheritances throughout the realm, but that each will be able to enjoy all which he 
holds either by gift or by right of purchase, according to the laws and decrees of the 
realm made to secure and confirm such possession. 


When he was reinstated in his post as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge by Queen Mary, Gardiner tried to enforce the Catholic doctrine 
within the University also, as we learn from his letter to the Vice-Chancellor 


from Southwark on March 24, 1555, in which he states that degrees will be 
conferred on those only who “professed bi articles the Catholike doctryne 
nowe receyved, and subscribed the same with their hondes” (pp. 475-476). 
The work of the editor has been exceedingly well done and the volume 
places at the student’s command in these letters an excellent accompanying 
study to the diplomatic and religious history of England in the first half of 


the sixteenth century. 
Joun Tracy EL tis 


PHILOSOPHY 


Mopern Tuomistic Puitosopuy. By R. P. Phillips, D.D. Volume I, 
The Philosophy of Nature. Pp. 346. 9/-. Volume II, Metaphysics. 
Pp. 400. 9/-. London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 


The campaign for the revival of scholastic philosophy, which has for one 
of its main objectives the bringing of medieval thought into closer contact 
with present-day science, has received substantial aid from the publication of 
these two volumes by a member of the faculty of philosophy at St. John’s 
Seminary, Wonersh, in the diocese of Southwark. The author shows a 
familiarity with recent science and with the inadequate philosophical theories 
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so often built thereon. Nor is he satisfied with mere criticism. He demon- 
strates that the genuine achievements of science tend to solidify the scholastic 
position and at the same time give us a clearer insight into the meaning of age- 
old principles. Good examples of this are the chapters on philosophy and 
science, on physical laws, evolution, and the problems of the infinite extent 
and eternity of the world. Incidentally, Doctor Phillips maintains the pos- 
sibility of a world created from eternity; “and this holds good whether we 
consider a single static thing or a whole series of successive ones” (I, p. 170). 
That the second part of this statement represents the final stand of St. Thomas 
may well be doubted after a careful perusal of Summa I, Q. 46, a. 2, ad 8. 
The inherent difficulty of an infinite series is not primarily in its being actually 
infinite. The major difficulty is that this actually infinite series is constantly 
added to. For if the world has existed from eternity, then addition to the 
actually infinite has been going on for more than any number of ages which 
you may assign in the distant past; because prior to any such assignable point, 
the series had long since been actually infinite. But if a series already actually 
infinite may be increased indefinitely, there is no way even conceptually to 
distinguish an actually infinite series from a finite one. 

When Doctor Phillips takes issue with materialists, idealists, evolution- 
ists and skeptics, he convicts them out of their own mouth and deals such 
hammer blows to their theories as to leave little else to be said. He shows, 
too, that modern science has restricted itself to measuring and to the mathe- 
matical manipulation of the quantitative data of nature, so that the results 
of such science are too jejune to bear the weight of the quasi-philosophical 
structures built upon them (Cf. I, p. 147 sq., II, p. 144 sq.). For these and 
many other excellent qualities of this treatise, I heartily recommend it. From 
this recommendation any questions I may raise in subsequent paragraphs are 
not intended to detract one iota; and as Father Phillips rightly interpreted a 
statement of mine which he seemed to find obscure, I hope to do him the 
same service in return. Although he took up scholastic philosophy ex professo 
somewhat later than the average student, he has mastered it thoroughly and 
his exposition lives up to the best traditions of Queen’s, Cambridge, and the 
Angelico at Rome. 

The vivid summary of Greek philosophy is a splendid piece of work. One 
is a little disconcerted, however, at his setting down the Pythagoreans as not 
having got beyond a sense audit of the world (I, p. 5); and when later on 
he describes the difference between the Platonic forms and the Aristotelian 
(p. 41), as being “discarnate” and “incarnate” respectively, one wonders 
whether the difference is not rather in this: that while Aristotle made a 
separate form incarnate in each body, Plato made one form incarnate in many 
bodies. About substantial forms in another connection there has so long been 
a misunderstanding that one is not surprised to find it repeated in the first 
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volume of this work (I, p. 50 et passim). That is the charge that Albertus 
Magnus taught a plurality of substantial forms in one individual. In an 
article in Revue Neo-Scholastique, November, 1932, D. O. Lottin demon- 
strated that no one of importance in the Middle Ages prior to the time of St. 
Thomas seriously held simultaneous plurality of substantial forms. It is true 
that Dom Lottin set aside the case of Albertus Magnus for further study. 
But as I have tried to show (Modern Schoolman, March, 1932), it seems 
impossible te fasten this doctrine on St. Albert. The reason is simply this, 
that he mentions “double forms” (and he does not say substantial forms) 
only in reference to strict elements e.g., De Coelo et Mundo, Ill, T. 2, c. 1. 
Now it is evident that whatever may be said about compounds, it is quite 
inconceivable that an element should have plural substantial forms. And 
when St. Albert comes to speak of compounds he repeatedly and explicitly 
asserts that each of them has, and can have, only one “substantial form.” 

It must be said without further delay that the title ““Thomistic Philosophy” 
is not intended to give a blanket approval to any and every interpretation of 
St. Thomas, but more particularly indicates the championship of a definite 
school of thought which is guided in great measure by the commentaries of 
Cajetan and favors his cast of mind (II, p. 328). In this sense it is said 
that arguments which “have nothing distinctly Thomistic about them. . . 
lie outside the scope of this summary” (II, p. 298). A characteristic doctrine 
of this school is the following (I, p. 47): 


There are two real orders, those, namely, of essence and existence, or, as they are 
often called, formal and entitative act. The first determines what the thing is, the 
second places the thing outside the state of mere possibility, making it an actually 
existing thing. 


This pivotal doctrine touches upon a subject which has not yet been clari- 
fied to the satisfaction of the whole body of scholastic philosophers. It would 
seem that it will never be clarified until there is agreement on the nature and 
status of the pure possibles and what precisely happens to a possible substance 
when creation takes place. Is it carried across into the existential order? 
“Existence as such,” says Father Phillips, “is merely the act by which a nature 
is transferred from the order of mere possibilities and made an actual thing in 
the world” (II, p. 224). St. Thomas’ omission of a distinct treatise on the 
possibles and his almost complete avoidance of the subject is perhaps explained 
by his fear of being misunderstood in a Platonic sense. But it is difficult to 
see how the issue will ever be cleared up without going boldly into the field 
which Aquinas made no attempt to exhaust. 

The cognate doctrine of pure subjective potency which is said to be implied 
in numerous passages of the Angelic Doctor has for its basis the statement 
“Nullus actus invenitur finiri nisi per potentiam quae est ejus receptiva”’ 
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(“Comp. Theol.,” c. 18). No “formal proof” is to be expected, for we are 
told that if the reality of subjective potency be admitted then the reality of 
pure potency is contained therein as a per se notum. Confirmation of the 
doctrine is seen in the fact that “it enables us to take a coherent and unified 
view of reality. . . . It succeeds by its success” (II, p. 187). 

The chapters on Epistemology are excellently done, though it is to be 
regretted that there is no reference to ““The Problem of Error,” by L. W. 
Keeler. Father Phillips makes a very good point by showing that to assert 
internal” is also to assert “external,” and, hence, to say that all the objects of 
knowledge are internal is a patent contradiction (II, p. 57). But “external” 
can mean two things: it can mean not identical with the knower, and it can 
mean at a distance in space. In explaining our knowledge of the latter class 
of objects the author, following the lead of Gredt, can scarcely hope to 
satisfy the majority of his readers. He allows himself to be drawn into the 
subjectivist trap when he takes the position that “it is the intra-organic objects, 
not those that are distant from the organ, which are sensed” (II, p. 68). Or 
again, ““‘We do not sense the penny on the table but the projection of light” 
(p. 71). It is only in a very restricted meaning that these statements are 
true, a meaning elaborated by science, and, hence, to put them down as an 
account of primitive sense experience is to compromise the validity of knowl- 
edge. Some readers will also be surprised at the challenge offered to Newton's 
laws of motion. What keeps a body moving after the force which started it is 
withdrawn? Father Phillips answers that it is the impetus imparted by the 
efficient cause and which remains as a “transient and instrumental power” 
(II, p. 281). But as inertia is a characteristic of stationary bodies as well 
as moving ones, we would seem to need an efficient cause to keep bodies at 
rest as well as to keep them moving. Would it not be simpler to define change, 
in this case, as acceleration, and thus avoid the difficulties of the outmoded con- 
cept of Aristotelian physics? 

From the subtitle of this work we learn that it is “an explanation for 
students,” and we are informed later that its purpose is “to lead the beginner 
safely through the labyrinth of Scholastic philosophy” (I, p. 141). Minds 
long familiar with that philosophy find a certain zest in the controversies 
within the fold, but the beginner, and more especially the outsider who can- 
not hope to take a systematic course in the subject, is likely to feel at times 
that the matter has been made unnecessarily intricate and recondite. Surely 
there must be some other way of presenting our philosophy if it is ever to 
make any headway in a world that is so sorely in need of that philosophy. One 
cannot but fear that over-systematization of thought within the various scho- 
lastic schools puts the entire philosophy in danger of being jettisoned by a 
practical world impatient of metaphysical squabbles. It is to be hoped that 
Doctor Phillips, having finished this present study, will now use his splendid 
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powers to demolish the scientific and ethical fictions of our day and help lead 
distracted mankind to the solid Gibraltar of perennial truth. Success in such 
endeavor is the more assured by the fact that Father Phillips reveals a whole- 
some personality which seems actually to grow mellow in the heat of con- 


troversy. May he find many imitators of his spirit. 
James A. McWitu1aMs, S.J., Pu.D. 


ARISTOTELIS DE ANIMA. Edited with a Latin translation and notes by 
Paul Siweck, S.J., Ph.D., Docteur és Lettres, Professor at the Gregorian 
University. Rome: The Gregorian University. 3 volumes. Pp. 356. 


Precis D’HisToIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE MopERNE. Tome Premier: De la 
Renaissance 4 Kant. By Joseph Maréchal, S.J. Louvain: Museum Les- 


sianum. 28 fr. 


The three volumes of Aristotle give us a critical Greek text (based on 
Biehl’s) and a careful Latin translation together with Latin notes. The 
student of philosophy will find these volumes most useful; the Greek text 
is clearly and neatly printed, the Latin translation runs along smoothly, is 
loyal to the original and yet has been so well done and so carefully sup- 
plemented by explanatory words in brackets that it is exceptionally clear. 
The notes are designed to be of. service not to the textual critic but to stu- 
dents of philosophy; they are quite successful and really do admit to a fuller 
understanding of the original. Moreover—this is a rare virtue in scholarly 
notes—they are not verbose or wearisome. And the scholastic philosopher, 
‘particularly, will find this set of service. The notations are, of course, 
from his viewpoint, and, besides, marginal references are given to the 
commentary of St. Thomas. 

The publication of such texts by the Gregorian University is decidedly 
to be praised, and it is to be hoped that their series will be extended and 
will continue to combine so happily modern critical scholarship with the 
philosophical viewpoint of the School. Indeed, a return directly to the great 
masters of la grande tradition philosophique is one of the greatest needs of 
Scholasticism. Our philosophy is the creation of a line of great thinkers; 
men whose works remain behind them as the splendid synthesis of a life- 
time of thought. As in every department of art and science, so in the philo- 
sophia perennis it is the great creative thinkers alone who deserve to be taken 
as the masters of our minds, as the guides and inspirers of our thinking. No 
amount of mediocre commentaries or textbooks can supply their place. We 
must study them directly in their own works; we must meditate their own 
words. Only in this way will we come to live in the large atmosphere of 
their thought ; communing thus with their spirit we will come to work with 
their largeness and penetration. 
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We have been, perhaps, negligent on this very point. Too often have 
we been satisfied with stereotyped phrases, with mediocre textbooks, with 
quotations hastily gathered without close examination of the context. Super- 
ficiality, a thing abhorred by the great Schoolmen, has been the result. We 
will only begin to eliminate it when we realize that the ideas back of the 
major theses of Plato and Aristotle and Aquinas cannot be crystalized into 
formulas or understood without long meditative effort. We will only come 
to understand these great men when we become convinced that we must 
study them, not piecemeal, quotation by quotation, but in their complete 
works. The whole “Summa” is the only proper context of a quaestio. 

If we do not exercise that influence on contemporary thought which the 
intrinsic worth of our philosophy deserves, it is partly because of this failure 
in true scholarship. If we can convince the modern world of the solidarity 
of our learning and the genuine depth of our thought we will gain their 
attention. 

These volumes, therefore, do a decided service to Scholasticism. For they 
give in convenient and intelligible form a complete work of the great Aris- 
totle, not only “psychologiae pater” but the synthesist of the best of Greek 
thought and its transmitter to the Middle Ages and to us. To study 
Aristotle is to study a master of analysis and an original thinker. His 
phrases have passed into the idiom of philosophical speech; his larger dis- 
tinctions still stand today; his brief, acute remarks have passed from phil- 
osopher to philosopher as germinal thoughts. 

We would, perhaps, be mentally “larger-boned” if we lived oftener in 
the atmosphere of such thinkers. 

The lectures on the history of modern philosophy, given originally to 
the Jesuit students of Louvain as part of the required work for the Pon- 
tifical degree of Licentiate in Philosophy, are admirable for their precision. 
The name of the distinguished author of “Le point de départ de la méta- 
physique” and publication by the Museum Lessianum are, of course, sufficient 
guarantee of their scholarship. Features of the work especially commendable 
are the excellent bibliographies, general and special. There is generous rep- 
resentation of French and English works; some of the bibliographies might 
have been enriched by more English titles. Possibly this may be a petty 
comment: yet, if the “Encyclopedia Britannica” is included in the general 
bibliography, there does not seem to be much reason for excluding the “Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia.” 

All the great names and movements from the Renaissance to Kant ex- 
clusive are there: Nicholas de Cusa, Giordano Bruno, Réné Descartes, the 
Anti-Cartesians, Pascal, Malbranche, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Christian Wolff, 
the English empiricists, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Newton, and the Irish ideal- 
ist, Berkeley. Obviously not all are deserving of equal attention, but each 
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current of philosophical thought is analyzed with sufficient clarity and an 
admirable presentation is made of the ideas and the fundamental principles 
back of each system. One might quarrel with the relatively large allot- 
ment of space given to Leibnitz (53 pages), and the rather brief treat- 
ment of Descartes (24 pages). 

An excellent index adds to the usefulness of the book. It is to be hoped 
that Pére Maréchal will soon publish the two other volumes of his history 
of philosophy, the second dealing with “L’ére de l’idealisme critique,’ and 
the third with “La philosophie contemporaine.” ‘Their appearance will be 


welcomed by neo-scholastics everywhere, not least here in America. 
Rosert WILLIAMS. 


THE ProsBLeM OF Error FROM PLato TO Kant. By Leo W. Keeler, S.J. 
Rome: Analecta Gregoriana. Pp. ix, 278. 


The studies of late on the various phases of the history of epistemology 
have given rise to some very profitable discussions. The students of scholastic 
philosophy have realized that there is a false complacency which assumes that 
in the scholastic system of philosophy all of the major problems of epistemology 
have received their final solution. Father Keeler’s study of the history of the 
problem of error shows only too conclusively that in the scholastic epistemology 


there are many important problems that have yet to receive a satisfactory and 
coherent development. 

This book is a survey of the history of the problem of error, i.e., of the 
various solutions that have been given to the question as to how the mind 
arrives at false judgments. Anyone who attempts to expound a theory of 
knowledge must explain two patent facts; viz., that we can and do know the 
truth, and that very frequently we make false judgments. The first of these 
two facts has received by far the greater attention in the history of philosophy, 
and many epistemologists have failed to realize the importance of explaining 
how we make intellectual mistakes. Father Keeler here gives us perhaps the 
first survey of the various theories that have been presented down through 
the ages to explain the nature of false judgments. He begins with the first 
discussions of this problem among the Sophists and Platonists, and follows it 
down through the history of philosophy in the writings of Aristotle, the post- 
Aristotelians, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Scotus and the later scholastics, 
Descartes, Spinoza, the English Thinkers, and concludes with Kant. One 
may quarrel with his choice of men to be studied, but undoubtedly he has 
selected the most important. One very praiseworthy feature of his study is 
that he saw fit to devote at least ten pages to Suarez, while disposing of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in about thirty pages. This is certainly an evident 
sign of progress in the study of the history of philosophy, since in the past it 
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has been customary to devote the major portion of any study on epistemology 
to these three Englishmen, insignificant from the view-point of permanent 
philosophical thought, and to be satisfied with merely naming Suarez. Perhaps 
more space should have been devoted to the philosophers of the thirteenth 
century other than St. Thomas, but in a work of this kind one is forced to 
make some selection. 

The value of this work is that it is not merely an historical, but also a 
critical study. Father Keeler presents the various theories from an historical 
viewpoint, and points out the inadequate and unsatisfactory elements in 
each of the solutions offered. Neither Plato’s appeal to the errors necessarily 
involved in sense knowledge, nor Augustine’s refuge in the influence of the 
will on the intellect, nor Thomas’ recourse to the influence of the phantasm 
on the intellectual assent, nor Descartes’ interaction of will and intellect, nor 
Kant’s categories of the mind can fully and completely answer the problem. 
Many will be inclined to disagree with much of the praise that is lavished 
on Descartes and would prefer to see this praise more justly attributed to 
Augustine. In his explanation of Augustine’s theory of knowledge Father 
Keeler seems to overemphasize the influence exerted on Augustine by Plato 
and to underestimate the Neo-Platonic elements in Augustine’s epistemology. 
The chapter on St. Thomas is certainly true to the Thomistic tradition, and 
Father Keeler has boldly pointed out the lacunae in the Thomistic explanation. 
Undoubtedly there is in the Thomistic epistemology a dire need for a more 
thorough and consistent explanation of the nature of the assent of the intellect 
and its relation to the origin of ideas. Thomistic thought has confined itself 
too much to the problem of the origin of ideas and has not developed a satis- 
factory theory of judgment. Father Keeler points out very clearly that in 
modern philosophy there has not been anything like a solution to this problem 
despite the fact that the most important feature of the moderns has been their 
study of the theory of knowledge. 

The conclusion of this study is that in the entire history of philosophy we 
can nowhere find a complete and coherent explanation of the problem of 
error. Father Keeler has certainly proved in this work that there are many 
problems in epistemology that demand a solution, and he has opened up a 
fertile field of study both for the historians of philosophy and systematic 
philosophers. One could well devote a complete study to each of the men 
whose doctrine is here summarized. The book would be very much more 
interesting if Father Keeler had offered his own solution to the problem after 
his varied criticism of the many theories that have been offered in the past. 
It would be interesting if some of the more enthusiastic philosophers of today 
would attempt to answer all of the doubts which the author has raised con- 
cerning the nature of judgment, especially of false judgment, the nature of 
intellectual assent and the influence of the will on the intellectual processes. 
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After reading this book the reader is left in utter doubt as to the solution of 
many of the questions which have been raised and cannot but be convinced 
there is need for further study of this problem. On the last page of the book 
the author seems inclined to maintain that the basis for a solution of this 
problem is more apt to be found in the writings of St. Thomas. However, 
after reading what the author has said of St. Augustine and Descartes, one 
is inclined to think that is a retreat from what the author has already said. 
It may be that for a more thorough explanation of the nature of the assent 
of the intellect we shall have to return to Augustine. At least Father Keeler 
has stirred up a hornet’s nest, and we may entertain the hope that the book 
will be a source of profitable discussions in epistemology. 

In conclusion, I cannot but note the fact that the book is poorly edited. 
It was a mistake not to have had the type for this book set by some English 
company who would have avoided the innumerable spelling and grammatical 
mistakes which are very disconcerting to the reader and at times obscure 


the thought. 
W. L. Wane, S.J., Pu.D. 


THEOLOGY 


A Common FaitH. By John Dewey. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. Pp. 87. $1.50. 


Tue Fatt or Man: Its Pract 1N Mopern TuHoucut. By H. T. 
Powell, D.D. Honorary Canon of Rochester Cathedral. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 125. $2.25. 


Each of these books is typical of the efforts being made nowadays to save 
the values of Christianity for those who have abandoned belief in the 
traditional Christian doctrines. 

In the first, which is a reproduction of the Terry Lectures delivered before 
the divinity students of Yale, Dr. Dewey maintains that it is possible to pre- 
serve all the values which have hitherto been recognized as religions without 
adhering to any of the doctrines of organized religion. There are certain 
attitudes, outlooks and experiences which lend deep and enduring support to 
the processes of living. One of the most valuable of these is what is known 
in Christian phraseology as a profound trust in Divine Providence. It is a 
sense of inner peace and security born of the unshaken belief that we are 
guided along the pathway of life by a benevolent unseen Being that has the 
power and the will to make all things work together unto good. Conse- 
quently the evils that befall us are not accidents, or the wanton and mean- 
ingless sufferings inflicted by a blind fate, but rather the minor evils which 
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in the hands of a merciful Providence become the instruments for working 
out our larger and permanent good. 

Another attitude which in a similar manner makes for a serene and con- 
tented life is what is known in Christian phraseology as submission to the 
Will of God. In a life which at its best is studded with frustrations and 
defeats, it is necessary for the individual to accept his limitations and to make 
his desires conform to what he can reasonably expect. Since he cannot control 
the forces which surround him, submission for some reason and on some 
grounds is necessary. Cheerful submission is desirable. To the Christian the 
act of submission is not a grudging and rebellious surrender to a more power- 
ful and hostile force. He is not stunned and bludgeoned into submission by 
the “trampling march of unconscious power.” Rather he submits in a mood 
of generous acceptance in the belief that thereby he is fulfilling the supreme 
purpose of human life in making his will conform to the Will of his Creator. 

Obviously these and similar attitudes are beneficial. They create a sense 
of security, nerve with courage for the conflict of life, give a meaning and a 
value to adversities, drain off the bitterness of defeat and illumine the pathway 
of life with an inspiring purpose which gathers up and coordinates the loose 
ends of human existence. 

It is equally clear that these attitudes have been recognized throughout 
the whole course of human history as definitely religious and that they have 
been generated and sustained for the most part by religious beliefs and 
processes. But in this, according to Dr. Dewey, organized religion has 
pilfered what does not truly belong to it. For in these attitudes we must 
clearly distinguish two things: first, the attitude or experience itself, which 
is a fact to be investigated and secondly, the theory about the fact which is 
offered to us. 

The reality of the experience itself cannot be denied nor its value, but it 
proves only one thing: the existence of some complex of conditions which have 
operated to effect an adjustment in life, an orientation that brings with it a 
sense of security and peace. There is nothing in the experience itself to 
indicate that the forces which generated it are supernatural. It does not prove 
the existence of the personal God of Christianity and lends no support to the 
Christian doctrines of Providence or conformity to the Will of God. 

All of this is a superimposed load of adventitious elements which the 
experience has been made to carry by a particular religion. The Christian 
interprets the experience in terms of the doctrines and formulas of Chris- 
tianity. For him it guarantees the existence of a personal God and is a proof 
of His benevolence. The Buddhist in terms of his religion, the Mohammedan 
in terms of his. The determining factor in each case is the particular 
doctrinal apparatus into which a person has been inducted. 

Actually, according to Dr. Dewey, these beneficent attitudes and experi- 
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ences have no supernatural origin whatever. They are the result of the 
operation of natural forces. They are not “good and perfect gifts descending 
on us from above, from the Father of Lights,” but the hard-earned products 
of human effort, forged in the workshop of human experience out of the 
hard stuff of the physical and social relations of man. The forces that 
generate them are wholly natural and they are “‘unseen” only in the sense that 
they had not been as yet fully investigated, brought under control and 
rendered accessible for common use. 

Herein the author finds a truth of the utmost importance. For millions 
today, the traditional doctrines of Christianity are no longer tenable, but 
feeling that those attitudes and outlooks can be achieved only by acceptance 
of doctrines and submission to ritual practices which have become utterly 
repugnant, they have emptied out the baby with the bath and have foregone 
the help which they could derive from these attitudes because they felt that 
they could not accept the conditions under which they must be achieved. 
Consequently, the first task that confronts the religious thinker of today is a 
winnowing process to separate the wheat from the chaff, to disengage those 
attitudes and experiences which are of solid and permanent value for mankind 
from the tangle of outworn and disreputable doctrines, ritual practices and 
ecclesiastical organizations in which they have become enmeshed. In so doing 
he will release and render available for common use a deep current of 
spiritual energy which organized religion has dammed up and reserved for 
those only who will accept its discredited beliefs and authority. 

A generation ago William James made the same beneficent attitudes and 
outlooks a means of testing the truth, according to his pragmatic standard, 
of the various forms of organized religion. His conclusion was favorable to 
religion. Judged by its fruits it retained a full title to its towering position 
in human affairs. If it cannot be justified on intellectual grounds, at least 
let us accept it, in spite of its shady past and shabby appearance in the present, 
for the sake of the valuable elements which it brings into our lives. 

According to Dr. Dewey this attitude is no longer either possible or 
necessary. It is no longer possible, not only because the individual doctrines 
of Christianity have been shattered under the impact of modern scientific 
investigation, but even more so because the acids of modernity have so com- 
pletely corroded our capacity for belief that no amount of the “Will to 
Believe” would avail to revive in us an appetite for such grotesque fungi as 
the doctrines of Original Sin, the Atonement and personal salvation. It is 
no longer necessary because we now know that there is no necessary connection 
between these fruits and the doctrines of any particular religion. And so he 
sets himself to the task of rescuing these valuable elements from the scrap 
heap into which they have been thrown along with the battered remnants of 


organized religion. 
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Dr. Dewey’s theory is novel and interesting but it shows only too clearly 
to what fantastic extremes they are driven who abandon all belief in the 
supernatural. Because they refuse to believe in anything supernatural they 
must find a natural explanation to all phenomena and the process is often 
a violent one, necessitating far-fetched and fanciful theories in place of the 
simple and obvious explanations which belief in the supernatural supplies. 
Thus belief in a personal God who is also a loving and provident Father 
supplies a simple explanation for those distinctive sentiments which have 
always and everywhere been known as religious. Certainly these experiences 
and sentiments have been generated exclusively by religious beliefs and 
processes, and religion has demonstrated its power to produce them with 
unfailing constancy and to spread their wholesome effects over a wide area. 
On the contrary, if these phenomena have not a supernatural origin but are 
merely the effects produced by the operation of natural forces, it is hard to 
account for the notable absence of them in the ranks of the irreligious. For 
certainly the attitudes that prevail there are not the wholesome and helpful 
attitudes of the religious but to an ever-increasing extent the stark pessimism 
that believes that “only on the firm foundation of unyielding despair can the 
soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built.” In the light of these considera- 
tions, it seems clear that religion is not the pilferer in claiming credit for 
producing by supernatural agencies beneficial attitudes. Rather it would seem 
that Dr. Dewey is the pilferer in trying to uproot these fair flowers which 
have always grown and flourished in a religious soil and transplant them in a 
foreign soil. The experiment has already gone on long enough and over a 
sufficiently wide area to demonstrate that they cannot grow there. Forth- 
right thinkers, such as Bertrand Russell, are more courageous and more logical 
in facing the stark and fearful prospect that opens up before man when he 
has abandoned his belief in God. 

Equally unwarranted in the light of the facts is Dr. Dewey’s conclusion 
that the ideal ends for which man is striving need no supernatural foundation 
to guarantee their value and no supernatural aids for their achievement. He 
maintains that world peace, economic security, progress in the social sciences 
lose nothing of their power to command our self-sacrificing devotion and 
loyalty when they are divorced from all belief in the supernatural and recog- 
nized as purely human ends, to be achieved with the same unaided human 
intelligence and energy that we brought to the conquest of physical science. 

The condition of the world today supplies a sufficient refutation of this 
theory. To take but a single example, certainly the forces that are in a 
position to work most effectively for world peace have long since been 
emancipated from their belief in the supernatural. They are striving for 
peace not as a Christian virtue but as a purely human end, and the prevailing 
confusion indicates only too clearly that they are attempting a task for which 
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they are not equipped. They are trying to make the ideals of Christ prevail 
without the help of Christ and their failure provides another demonstration 
of the truth of Christ’s words: ‘Without me you can do nothing.” 

Dr. Powell’s book takes as its point of departure the assumption that it is 
no longer possible to accept the narrative of the Fall in the third chapter 
of Genesis as the statement of an historical event. Obviously it is a fable 
invented by a primitive people to account for the universal prevalence of 
moral evil and the conflict of the lower with the higher faculties of man 
without impugning the absolute sanctity of God. In the interpretation and 
extension which it received at the hands of St. Paul in Romans, Chapter V, 
it presented a definite purpose of the Incarnation and offered a clear concept 
of what Christ accomplished by His atoning death. However, while we 
cannot accept the narrative literally, nevertheless, the facts which it explained 
are still facts and the values which it embodied are still worth preserving. 
Hence, it is not to be utterly rejected as a childish fiction but rather to be 
restated in such a way that the essential truths embedded in it are retained. 

Two things in particular enable us to save the values and account for the 
facts without holding to a literal acceptance of the doctrine. The first is 
our changed concept of God. The doctrine was created to account for the 
sin in the world without making God in any wise responsible for it. Sin 
existed because man had by his own free choice rejected God and had thereby 
made himself different and lower than God had meant him to be. This 
violent effort to save the sanctity of God was necessary only when God was 
conceived as transcendent, remote from human affairs, awful, infinitely holy. 
Now, however, we have a different concept of God. He is conceived not as 
transcendent but immanent. He is not outside and beyond the world con- 
templating its affairs as a spectator, but in the world, struggling with man 
aiding him in his progress upwards, taking his share of the suffering and 
defeats. Under this concept we need not be so concerned to save God’s 
sanctity. 

Similarly, the evolutionary theory of the origin of man supplies us with a 
different and more reasonable explanation of the universal prevalence of 
moral evil and the rebellion of man’s lower nature against his higher faculties. 
Man is in a low state, not because he fell from a higher state, but because he 
has as yet only part way emerged from a lower one. So recently has he 
emerged from his animal ancestry that it would be strange if the animal 
instincts which are his heritage should not exercise a powerful influence on 
his conduct and act as a drag on him in his struggle upwards towards those 
ideal ends and purposes of which he has become aware through his newly 
acquired spiritual faculties. As he advances in the evolutionary scale, the 
spiritual part of him will more and more achieve mastery over the brute, until, 
presumably, its mastery has become complete and he shall act always in con- 
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formity with the highest ideals of beauty, truth and goodness. When that 
day comes sin will be no more. 

If these changes in our mode of conceiving both the nature of God and 
the origin of man necessitate a restatement of the doctrine of the Fall, they 
also make it possible for us to restate it in such a way that all the essential 
values are retained. Thus sin is still a violation of the Will of God and its 
gravity is not diminished. But it no longer consists in a violation of God’s 
Will supernaturally revealed in a set of commandments. God reveals His 
Will indirectly by endowing man with faculties by which he is enabled to 
apprehend ideal ends. Sin consists in man’s failure to act in conformity with 
those ends so apprehended. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation likewise takes on a new meaning but 
thereby loses nothing of its beauty and grandeur. God became man not to 
offer Himself as a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of man, but to accelerate 
man’s progress upwards by giving him a new start on a higher level. It 
provides us also with a new estimate of what Christ accomplished in the 
Redemption. The purpose of Christ’s death was not to blot out the hand- 
writing that stood against us and reconcile us with God by making adequate 
satisfaction to His injured majesty. That was not necessary. Rather it was 
to provide us with an inspiring example of self-sacrificing devotion to the 
highest ideals within the expanding possibilities of human nature. By His 
death, Christ taught men to sacrifice all his lower desires and all immediate 
ends in the steadfast pursuit of those ideal values which he will one day 
realize. When He shall have arisen to the full moral stature of Christ then 
shall man be truly redeemed. 

Thus we can still retain these traditional doctrines and cling to the old 
terminology. But we empty the words of their traditional meaning and pour 
into them a new content more in conformity with our changed concepts and 
our advanced knowledge. In this way all the essential values are retained 
without slavish adherence to a literal interpretation which we can no longer 
accept. 

To the Catholic theologian the book has no immediate interest. It is typical 
of the efforts made thirty years ago by the modernists within the Church to 
restate the traditional dogmas of the Faith in formulas which they considered 
more acceptable to the modern mind. That movement was effectively stamped 
out by Pius X and the process condemned in the Decree of the Sacred Office 
“Lamentabili” July 3, 1907, and the Encyclical ‘“‘Pascendi Dominici Gregis” 
September 7, 1907. Inasmuch, too, as it demands the rejection of the his- 
torical truth of the Genesis narrative and ascribes to it only a symbolic value 
it is forbidden by the Biblical Commission in its responses under date of 


June 30, 1909. 


The reason given by Pius X in his Encyclical for condemning this process, 
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i.e., that it leads by a direct road to atheism, has been amply verified by the 
event. In the liberal Protestant churches the traditional Christian doctrines 
have been restated to a point where they are no longer recognizable and the 
movement has reached its logical terminus in the humanist movement with its 
complete rejection of the whole supernatural order. 

Outside of the Catholic Church also this process has steadily lost favor. 
It is acceptable neither to the Fundamentalists at one extreme nor to the 
Humanists and Rationalists at the other. Though Modernists protest their 
loyalty to Christianity and persuade themselves that they are only serving up 
an old dish in a more palatable way, their clearer-headed Fundamentalist 
antagonist recognizes that this is merely a comforting illusion. ‘They protest 
and rightly, that Modernism is not Christianity. To be a Christian is to 
accept a definite historic scheme of thought as true. He who interprets the 
historic claim of that religion in a figurative or symbolic way has ceased to be 
a Christian. 

The Humanists at the other extreme reproach the Modernists with being 
compromisers, half-way thinkers, experts in ambiguity and dealers in double 
meaning. They rightly stigmatize as intellectually dishonest the manipulation 
of the old familiar Christian terms in such wise that they have one meaning 
for the Literalists, another for the Brother beside him more perfectly in- 
structed in the ways of the Modernists and have aptly termed these words 
in the mouth of the Modernist as “weasel words,” words emptied not only of 


their traditional, but of all significant content. 
L. E. Suttivan, S.J. 
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Mr. Roth had no mind to discuss prevailing trends of theological opinion 
when he wrote this book about Antichrist. It is not the sort of book we 
usually classify as “spiritual,” a term commonly reserved for professedly 
theological works or for books of devotion. Antichrist for Mr. Roth is a 
personality inspiring and quickening the abstract forces of evil. Present-day 
studies of the prophetic descriptions of Antichrist in St. Paul and in St. John 
lead scholars to favor the theory that Antichrist will not make his first 
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appearance in the days that will herald the doom of the world, but that in 
those days he will step forth from the shadows that have veiled his unceasing 
activity these long centuries, unmasked, revealed as the leader of the adver- 
saries of Christ. Such will be the appearance of Antichrist. Until then his 
work goes on unseen. Mr. Roth may or may not be conversant with this 
opinion. His concept of Antichrist is, however, quite similar. And his 
mission is to warn, to exhort “that Antichrist may be recognized in all the 
shapes in which he appears,” lest we “who have lost our eyes, be made to 
believe that Antichrist is not here, that we are not smouldering in the glow 
of his eyes, that we are not standing in the shadow of his wings.” 

Russia’s red earth, peace-loving Geneva, the home of shadows in Holly- 
wood, fanatical worshippers of the iron god of Germany, the millions chat 
dwell in New York’s skyscrapers, all the world is made sick with the virus 
which Antichrist has used to poison the minds and the hearts of men. The 
world does not know that it is sick. But Mr. Roth makes the diagnosis. He 
finds mankind suffering from illusions; men do not recognize Antichrist, 


come 


in everyday habit, equipped even with all the signs of the lowly piety of the petit 
bourgeois, his innocent-seeming avarice, and the love, which he thinks heroic, sub- 
lime, for certain human ideals—as for example, faithfulness unto death, patriotism, 
heroic readiness to sacrifice himself for the whole, chastity and virtue, reverence for 
the traditions of his fathers and of the rast, reliance on the future, and respect for all 
the high-sounding phrases on which the average European is accustomed, and even 


constrained, to live. 


The value of such a work as this is always problematical. Certainly it is a 
powerful corrective for the type of thinking which prevails among the mil- 
lions of ex-Babbitts of these deflated days; that blind following of a slogan, 
a personality, a system, any sort of panacea to cure the evils of the world with 
the minimum of intellectual or moral effort on the parr of the individual. It 
should be a strong stimulus for such minds to look for the ultimate meaning 
of their catchy phrases, to demand principles of their leaders, to inquire into 
the background as well as the promise of their systems, to suspect the efficacy 
of all economic and moral cure-alls. But for the men accustomed to doing 
all these things, the book is apt to pall. So much of it is stale. Berdyaev and 
Dawson, among others, have covered the field much more thoroughly and 
objectively ; Chesterton much more entertainingly. Mr. Roth fails at times, 
furthermore, to preserve his own equilibrium; he slips into fanaticism, as 
when he makes so much of the unreality of the cinema world, or when he sees 
Antichrist in the architects of the modern home. Again, while it is easy to 
see how a misunderstanding of the nature of such pacts might lead Mr. Roth 
to conceive Antichrist signing the Papal concordats with Italy and Germany, 
this reviewer does not know what he means by his imaginative vision of a 
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similar concordat between the Vatican and Hollywood. However, the read- 
ing of this book will be a healthy spiritual shock for many a smugly complacent 
soul. Mr. Roth has succeeded in blending the journalist’s flair for fact with 
the novelist’s perception of motivation in a book that is a striking presentation 
of one man’s appraisal of the world we live in. 

If “‘Antichrist’”” should leave the reader depressed, perhaps overwhelmed 
with the picture of evil rampant on a field of destruction, he will find the 
reverse side of the shield sketched just as firmly, if not as colorfully, in Dom 
Vonier’s little book. While Mr. Roth takes us on a tour of the world, 
observing and laying bare the iniquity that he finds everywhere, on the 
principle that “by their fruits ye shall know them,” Dom Vonier makes no 
attempt to follow after in order to point out concrete evidences of the victory 
of Christ. Rather he has sketched in a few strokes an outline revealed by 
faith, leaving experience to fill in the details. His book is not ‘a work of 
apologetics, but of theology. The victory of Christ of which it treats is 
entirely a matter of faith; it is another aspect of redemption, and redemption, 
is, of course, known only to faith.” 

It is a commonplace that no one has ever worked out a completely satis- 
factory presentation of the theology of the Redemption. The fact of our 
salvation is so tremendous, its implications so varied, that soteriology thus far 
has been able to do little more than present a series of its various phases, 
with most of the emphasis laid upon the element of satisfaction. Dom Vonier 


develops another note: the triumph which Christ’s redeeming act effected 
over the forces of evil. In a series of inspiring chapters he unfolds the story 
of Christ’s victory, quoting effectively from Scripture and the Fathers, espe- 
cially from St. Leo. “Victory” has an almost technical sense: 


It might almost be put like this: redemption and salvation are a purchasing of 
individual souls from the thraldom of sin, a sanctification of individual souls who 
were in the state of spiritual death: victory is a successful assault on evil itself, it is 
the dethroning of the king of the realm of darkness, it is a struggle followed by the 
discomfiture of an opposing and inimical power. 


The enemies are Satan, sin and death. Christ has destroyed sin, rebuilding 
the broken spirit of man, unceasingly breathing life into the countless multi- 
tudes of the spiritually dead. His resurrection from the dead is a victory 
over death for Himself, “the first fruits of them that sleep,” and for us who 
come after. And He has broken the power of Satan over man, so that St. 
Paul may pray, in fulfilment of the promise in Genesis: “And the God of 
peace crush Satan under your feet speedily.” The measure of Christ’s 
superiority over His foes was infinite; the certainty of His victory allowed 
no hesitation or doubt to weaken the confidence of His prophecies. Finally, 
the activity of the Holy Spirit in the sanctification of souls gives testimony 
with Divine constancy that the battle is over for Christ, that He is in the 
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glory of His Father. In the Church and in sacramental grace the spirit of 
victory energizes us who have not yet left the field of battle. 

Dom Vonier has done well with the task he set himself. He has skillfully 
steered the middle course between ponderous exposition of positive theology 
and mere exhortation. In such way can the faith be presented as “the sub- 
stance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that appear not.” His 
book should be read slowly, meditatively, for unless one follows closely, one 
might conclude to a sort of quietism: the victory being won, nothing remains 
but to contemplate the glorious trophies of the battle, while the seething 
torrent of evil rushes by unheeded. Such might be a conclusion hastily drawn. 
More careful consideration, however, would show that the author is striving 
to shape a different attitude of mind; a tremendous, living confidence in the 
infallibility of the promise of the King, as in the Ignation meditation, that he 
who shares in the labor will share in the victory. With such a realization, 
as Dom Vonier points out more than once, apparent contradictions resolve 
themselves; evil, sin, unbelief and disloyalty are outweighed by the victory 
of Christ; with every advance in our spiritual life we defeat the adversary, 
sharing in that victory, advancing to the triumph of final glory by the power 
that has been given us “through Christ our Lord.” 

Dom Vonier has written his book for believers. He supposes the faith 
that will accept the exposition of what has been revealed. Father Roche, too, 
has written for believers, but with a view to strengthening and supporting 
their faith. “Although, thank God, it is not necessary to prove the truths 
of religion to a believing people, nevertheless even a believing people ought 
to be glad of an opportunity of enlarging their knowledge of it, and of under- 
standing how faith and reason stand to each other.” ‘The conventional field 
of apologetics is extended to include not only the “preambula fidei,” but 
popular treatments of such dogmas as original sin, the Trinity, the Eucharist 
and the Last Things. These are neither fully developed sermons, nor bare 
outlines; but rather the author has “‘attempted to bring all the essential mat- 
ter under the eye, and to suggest the form which the sermon or lecture may 
take, paying special attention to the beginnings and the endings.” He has 
removed his matter from the stereotyped order of the textbook, putting it into 
a popular and forceful form, making of each subject, for the most part, an 
individual sermon or lecture. The familiar argument and exposition are 
simply and clearly stated, at times with clever twists and slants, always with 
a wealth of quotation that will unquestionably be of great help to the 
preacher. 

Not always can quotation be made from these pages, however, without 
careful discrimination. Even though it be granted that some of these chapters 
are intended for the lecture platform rather than the pulpit, yet it would be 
better to confine such talks as far as possible to matters of faith. Unless, of 
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course, one is exceedingly well versed in his field. For instance, in the light 
of modern scholarship, it would hardly be advisable to say that the “Story 
of the Rocks” and the conclusions of science have proved the book of Genesis 
to be a strictly scientific document; nor to quota Dana, the great geologist of 
the last century in support of such a statement, which does not find favor with 
the Biblical scholars of today. Again, it would not be quite true to say of 
the Bible that “the Church rejects the suggestion that every single word and 
syllable was dictated by God.” These are but examples of rare demerits 
in a very serviceable book. These chapters will prove excellent models for a 
type of sermon that many may still find necessary though the trend in these 
days is from argument to exposition. 

The name of Archbishop Goodier has become a sufficient guarantee of the 
worth of any new book that comes from his pen. The present volume, a 
harmony of the gospels, was the basis on which he wrote his volumes of the 
life of Christ. For convenience the passages are numbered to correspond with 
those in that work. An added merit of this harmony is the presentation of the 
accounts of the separate evangelists before the harmony of each section. Three 
years ago Newton Baker suggested that the greatest need of our country 
was the wide-spread practice of about a half-hour of daily meditation. The 
Sodality reports great enthusiasm among young Catholics for the use of 
mental prayer. No better source book for meditation on the life of Christ 


could be recommended than Archbishop Goodier’s harmony of the gospels. 
Pau. W. Facey, S.J. 
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Is there a design in the universe? Plato and Aristotle believed it almost 
self-evident. The scholastic philosophers developed a number of arguments 
to prove it. Scientific knowledge of the world logically leads to the concept 
of a purposive universe. Thus Newton asserted that “the exact machinery of 
the sun and the planets could not originate except from a plan and power 
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of an intelligent and mighty Being.” Bacon, Darwin and Kelvin were of 
the same opinion. To nineteenth-century science and the materialistic 
philosophy consequent upon it belongs the doubtful honor of rejecting finality 
as one of the corner-stones of philosophy. But Materialism has failed; it has 
disappointed the high hopes of those who sought in it the ultimate solution of 
the universe. In “The Great Design,” fourteen men of science express the 
opinion that modern science warrants, if it does not prove, the existence of 
an order and a plan in nature. As Dr. Millikan says: “The findings of 
Physics, Chemistry and Astronomy within the past twenty-five years have 
brought to light a universe of extraordinary and unexpected orderliness.” In 
the realm of living beings, growth, development and adaptation show clearly 
an order and a direction toward definite ends. In the inorganic kingdom, 
the chemical composition of the earth and the heavenly bodies, radiation, 
motion, light, etc., all reflect a preconceived order. A fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms is too feeble an explanation of the wonders that reveal themselves 
before the eyes of the scientist. The facts of the physical sciences disclose a 
mutual interdependence of things of nature, a constancy and uniformity of 
action and a harmonious disposition of the elements. Common sense and logic 
postulate the next step, viz., that there is a purpose in the world and conse- 
quently a Being Who has designed this world in keeping with this purpose. 
The problem of teleology is really not a scientific question. Science cannot 
prove nor disprove it, for it is a metaphysical question. Science, however, 
may furnish the data from which the intellect can argue to the existence of a 
design in the universe. “We cannot get scientifically beyond such qualities 
as organism, development .. . yet this gives us a conviction of beyondness” 
(p. 323). ‘What science seems to show is that ‘we cannot make sense’ of the 
universe and of our place in it unless we believe in the reality of purpose and 
divine design” (p. 15). If we analyze this “beyondness” and this “making 
sense of the universe,” so as to give it a rational justification face-to-face with 
the human intellect, we arrive at this conclusion. Nature is orderly; its 
phenomena are constant and uniform and so disposed as to tend to definite 
goals. ‘There must be some adequate reason why this is is so and why the 
world does not resolve itself into a chaotic state. The only adequate reason 
is found in the existence of a purpose and a design, according to which the 
Creator of all things designed the universe and endowed each natural entity 
with powers and faculties necessary for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
The authors of this book express sincerely their conviction of the existence 
of a design in the world. This conviction seems based on objective facts of 
science. But we fail to note those clear and concise concepts which character- 
ize the discussion of the scholastics on this same problem. The philosophy of 
the work is evolutionistic and there is the tendency to personify nature or 
some inexplicable process of evolution. The Great Designer does not appear 
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to be a personal, intelligent Being. If the data of science warrants the first 
step, viz., the existence of a purpose, by the same token, it should justify the 
further logical conclusion that this design and purpose can proceed only from 
an intelligent Designer. 

Professor Einstein is an international figure in science. Political conditions 
of his native land and his racial status have helped to draw public attention 
to him. His opinions receive much prominence in our newspapers and because 
our generation is “readily inclined to bow the head at the pronouncements of 
science.” The first half of the work, “The World As I See It,” is devoted 
to some scientific theories of the eminent, German physicist. His field is 
theoretical physics and his goal is a complete system, “made up of concepts 
and fundamental laws which are supposed to be valid for those concepts and 
conclusions reached by logical deduction.” These conclusions must correspond 
to our experience, for “experience is the alpha and the omega of all our 
knowledge of reality” (p. 32). We cannot agree with this last conclusion 
except in a limited field. The fundamental concepts of theoretical physics, 
and the laws, constituting them and connecting them with each other, furnish 
the key to the understanding of natural phenomena. ‘They can be discovered 
only by means of mathematical constructions. Moreover, experience is the 
sole criterion of the physical utility of a mathematical construction. Newton 
also tried to discover his principles from experience but there were certain 
inherent weaknesses in his system. His laws had to be extended so as to com- 
prehend more fully the known, physical facts. The investigations of Faraday, 
Maxwell and Lorentz along these lines lead to the theory of Relativity. 

In a clear, understandable manner, Professor Einstein explains the theory 
of Relativity, its nature and some of its applications. He gives us a general 
notion of the evolution of some of the phases of modern physics and their 
relation to the laws and principles of classical Physics. He pays generous 
tribute to his fellow-scientists, Planck, Bohr, etc., whose labors and research 
have contributed not a little to the rapid development of modern science. In 
so short a space only a few of the more important notions can be treated. 
These are expressed in a non-technical language which should enable the 
ordinarily educated man to grasp some idea of the purpose of the scientists and 
the meaning of Relativity. 

The latter half of the book is taken up with Professor Einstein’s opinions 
on some current topics of the day. He is vitally interested in Judaism and 
che reconstruction of Palestine. It is his belief that the Jewish people should 
become conscious of their existence as a nationality and regain that self- 
respect necessary for a healthy existence. The pages on “Germany” reveal a 
personal sadness. Political liberty, tolerance and equality before the law are 
conditions which “do not obtain in Germany” and he feels that he had no 
choice but to withdraw from the country. Part Four deals with the honest 
and sincere efforts of Einstein in the promotion of international peace. 
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The book may be read for an insight into the character of the man. It 
portrays him as an able scientist and a sincere lover of humanity. His creed 
is “to help men to live better.”” His interests are not confined to the field 
of science but cover a wide range of human activities. 

In “The Architecture of the Universe,” Doctor Swann tells us that “we 
may take it as a fact . . . that the universe is of what we call an intelligent 
design; and to my mind that is the thing that really matters” (p. 400). In 
the universe we observe a plan and a unity which are characteristic of a well 
conceived and equally well executed, architectural work. The interpretation 
of this world should consist of an explanation of the elements which make 
up the universe and the cosmic order that follow them. In the concrete, these 
materials will be the electrons, protons, etc., and the physical laws and theories 
which explain their consistent and ordered activity. Though Dr. Swann 
admits that such an ordered universe should be the handiwork of an intelligent 
Being, yet he seems to consider this statement as a sort of working hypothesis, 
useful spiritually to some but of no value to others. Perhaps he is adopting 
the strictly scientific point of view which deals with the quantitative and 
measurable aspects of material things. The point of view is legitimate but 
totally inadequate and cannot be accepted as the basis of an ultimate ex- 
planation of the physical universe. 

In the beginning the author treats of some fundamental notions of science, 
“stripped of the scaffolding’ which the imagination is accustomed to erect 
about them. Though this scaffolding is useful as a medium, it is not essential 
to the ultimate conclusions based on scientific observation and experiment. 
Following historical lines, Doctor Swann shows the development of the 
theories of matter from the experiments of Galileo to Newton’s system. In 
later days, the discovery of electricity, electrons, protons, neutrons, etc., has 
revealed many of the secrets of nature and the more intimate structure of 
matter. New meanings have been attached to matter, energy and mass. The 
general and special theories of Relativity have opened out new bases for the 
explanation and correlation of natural phenomena. Statistical laws, wave 
mechanics, space and time find a place and a lucid exposition in this book. 

One need not be well versed in science to understand the thought of the 
author. The style is informal and popular. Explanations are simple and well 
illustrated by example and analogy. Doctor Swann has succeeded in com- 
bining a clear, popular description of scientific theories without a great sacri- 
fice of scientific accuracy. The lack of technical phrases and complicated 
mathematical formulas will help the reader to comprehend “the broad fea- 
tures of the design of the physical world and especially the significance of 
man’s endeavors (from a scientific point of view), to understand that design.” 

In matter and content, ‘““The Physical Basis of Things” does not differ 
greatly from the preceding work. Both books treat of those fundamental 
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entities which are considered as the constituents of the universe. Professor 
Eldridge has written his book for students who have had a general course 
in Physics. Since it is more of a textbook than a popular exposition of science, 
we notice some features that are proper to a work of this sort. The author 
holds to the strictly scientific viewpoint: “Things are as they behave .. . . 
Speculation about ‘ultimate realities’ deeper than those results of measure- 
ment if not meaningless are at least outside the scope of science. The whole 
of Physics is an attempt to describe as simply as possible what things do and 
not what they really, really are” (p. 21). The work is well documented and 
contains many references, varying from the New York Times to authentic 
treatises by prominent scientists. Professor Eldridge draws on his years of 
experience as a teacher and supposes that the student for whom this book is 
intended will profit by an ample bibliography, which he provides. A “‘sine- 
qua-non’”’ for the subject matter of this book and for the understanding of the 
revolutionary changes in the concepts of modern physics, he believes, “is a 
questioning attitude towards the world about; for those with this attitude a 
course in modern Physics holds a great deal. And it is for them that this 


book is written—for those who will look into nature with curiosity.” 
JosepuH P. KE ty, S.J. 
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Tue Founpinc oF Harvarp Co.LiecE. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Cam- 
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Harvarp COLLEGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, Part I and Part II. 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. 
xx, 360; xiii, 346. $7.50 each. 


Those readers who have enjoyed Mr. Morison’s “Builders of the Bay 
Colony” will not fail to be delighted by his latest excursion into our American 
origins entitled ““The Founding of Harvard College.” This history would 
even delight Mr. Belloc in spite of the fact that it deals with one phase of 
what he calls “the poison of Puritanism.” The reason is plain. Mr. Morison 
is like Mr. Belloc in being a good European. In fact, ‘““The Founding of Har- 
vard College” begins with one hundred and fifty pages devoted to the mother 
universities of the old world, Paris, Bologna, Salamanca, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh and Dublin. 

In these hundred and fifty pages giving the medieval background of Harvard, 
Mr. Morison has crammed everything worth knowing about the medieval 
university, the subjects taught, the administrative devices employed, the student 
population, the office and work and influence of universities. Not since New- 
man’s masterly studies on universities has so much erudition been presented 
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to the English-speaking world in such an urbane and mellow style. This is 
saying what seems excessive praise but I think the book and the author will 
bear it. 

As was but natural, Mr. Morison leaned heavily on Rashdall’s “The 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages.” I think that in at least one place 
Rashdall has led our author astray. Morison quotes the following from 
Rashdall with approval: “The authority of a text-book was in the Middle 
Ages something of which we have very little conception. To the Medieval 
Doctor the litera scripta was an end of all strife not only on matters of faith 
but on matters of science and speculation.” ‘This citation betrays a complete 
ignorance of the inner development of medieval philosophy. St. Bonaventure 
read Aristotle and rejected most of Aristotle; his contemporary St. Thomas 
read Aristotle and accepted much of Aristotle critically ; Siger of Brabant read 
Aristotle and swallowed it whole. Propositions of St. Thomas were condemned 
in 1277 because St. Thomas had rejected certain Augustinian theses in his 
critical acceptance of Aristotelian theory of knowledge. Perhaps we Catholics 
have done as much harm as any in speaking of the medieval times as the Ages 
of Faith. We have given the impression of a complete uniformity in doctrines, 
theological and philosophical, although the research of the last half century 
shows that almost every doctrine from pantheistic monism to Catholic theism 
germinated in the classrooms of the 4/ma Mater on the Seine. The fact is 
that to the medievals the litera scripta was a starting point for discussion. If 
the discussion veered away from the dicta of Aristotie or even St. Augustine, 
so much the worse for those authorities. Did not St. Thomas say “locus ab 
auctoritate humana est infirmissimus”? 

There is another topic in which Mr. Morison trusts too implicitly to his 
authorities. This is the subject of pre-university education., We read (p. 60): 


A young Englishman seeking a university education in the early seventeenth century 
had a much better opportunity of getting properly prepared for it than his forbears. 
To the pre-Elizabethan grammar schools and endowed colleges for secondary education 
such as Winchester, Eton, Westminster and St. Paul’s, many more such as Harrow, 
Repton, Rugby and Uppingham were added in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
The newly rich of Tudor times were generous founders and liberal benefactors of 


schools. 


First of all this education was not universal. It excluded the Catholic boy, 
which was equivalent to excluding one of every two boys in seventeenth- 
century England. Then, too, the schools were merely paltry substitutes for 
the ubiquitous chantry, cathedral and other schools of pre-Reformation times. 
It amounts to this that the gentry having stolen all the educational endow- 
‘ ments generously gave back a bit of the stolen goods. Simpson in his life 
of Campion says it was like stealing a pig and then bestowing a pig’s foot 


in alms. 
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Harvard College was not founded by John Harvard. Unlike the great 
universities of Mexico and South America, which began as full-fledged 
universities, backed by the endowments of Church and State and staffed 
with a full corps of professors, Harvard began in a very humble way. If 
it was not for the benefaction of John Harvard, a sum of over eight hundred 
pounds, with his entire library, it is doubtful whether the infant school would 
have survived till adolescence. The first head was truly a tyrant though a 
scholar. After the starvation and sadism of Eaton who had to be dismissed 
the school seems to have lapsed for a year. 

Henry Dunster, who took his Master’s degree at Cambridge in July, 1634, 
arrived in Boston about August 6, 1640. Harvard College had him for its 
new president three weeks later. Dunster steered the new college during its 
early years when revenue was tenuous, students few and graduates very few. 

There are valuable appendices to this book. Appendix A deals with the 
student universities of Bologna, Spain, and Spanish America. Although it 
comprises but a few pages it is replete with facts and erudition that is hard 
to find elsewhere. Appendix B gives a list of English university men who 
emigrated to New England before 1646. This is very valuable, giving as 
it does a rather full paragraph on each of the university men who came from 
Old England. Appendix C is very interesting to Catholics, especially 
interesting to Jesuits for it handles this question, Was Harvard the earliest 
Colonial college North of Mexico? Our author takes issue with the state- 
ment of Francis Parkman concerning the Jesuit college at Quebec: “Their 
college of Quebec was three years older than Harvard.” In Appendix D one 
can find along with other valuable data samples of Harvard thesis sheets in 
Latin, showing that the Aristotelian mode of thought and even the Latin 
disputation flourished in New England. The evidence set out here must 
make us revise the current picture of histories of philosophy, even of those 
written by Catholics, that the Scholastic philosophy disappeared some time 
in the sixteenth century and was magically revived by the Encyclical “Aeterni 
Patris.” In “Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century” one finds the 
same unobstrusive scholarship, the same determination to tell in a pleasant 
way, but without sacrificing accuracy, what in more unskilful hands might 
have degenerated into a heavy, dry-as-dust catalogue of unimpressive 
statistics. For Harvard was after all quite a small place in the seventeenth 
century. From 1642 to 1700 there were 446 men who took the Bachelor’s 
degree. Two tutors managed with the help of a president, who like Increase 
Mather did not reside at the College, to carry on the learned tradition of 
Paris and Bologna. 

This is what impressed the present reviewer. The smallness of Harvard 
College never made the tutors or students scamp their work or allow them- 
selves to have small ideas in education. Their textbooks were still in the 
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international language of the learned world, Latin. In fact, one of the 


most remarkable things is that so many textbooks and so much of the doctrine 
taught was from Jesuit sources and that the whole color of the courses in 
ethics, metaphysics, psychology was either Thomistic or Suaresian. It is an 
impressive tribute to the spread and penetration of the counter-Reform to 
find that the books of Suarez were being read at Harvard while the members 
of that Society to which Suarez contributed so much fame were exploring 
the rivers of the Ohio country and setting up their missionary outposts at 
strategic points along the Upper Great Lakes. Professor Morison’s researches 
have contributed something highly original in the whole subject of educa- 
tional aims, methods, and books of early American education. 

The most valuable section of Part I is without doubt the seven chapters 
on the curriculum, the original studies, the first appearance of new studies 
in the curriculum. It was perhaps hardest to write because of the scarcity 
of source material. One rather surprising fact, supporting Gilson’s assertion 
of medieval strata in Cartesianism and the very gradual fading away of the 
Peripatetic philosophy, is the existence of a transitional stage in the decline 
of Aristotelian philosophy attested by the presence of such books at Harvard 
as “Parallelismus Aristoteliscae et Cartesianae Philosophiae Naturalis.” In 


the light of the theses defended at Harvard, the sort of textbooks used, and 
in theological air, an approximation to Anglican theology, we find that the 


medieval thought-framework did not disappear so early as the current 
histories of philosophy would have us believe. It ran in a thinner stream and 
a narrower bed but it still ran in such places as Harvard. The tradition of 
bonae litterae came from the old medieval times and blossomed strongly in 
the Harvard of the Puritan Century. Perhaps this is all that has kept 
contact with the medievals in present-day Harvard since “Chri.to et 
Ecclesiae” has tended to become more a hope than a goal to be realized. 
Not only in curriculum construction was Harvard a pioneer but in the 
scholastic organization of the college as well. Thus President Dunster intro- 
duced the four-year college course instead of the three years that until 1652 
had been considered sufficient. Harvard men, it is true, had been accepted 
at Oxford as entitled to the same degrees they carried with them from 
Harvard but our author doubts whether the Harvard men would have 
received this privilege if the Puritans had not held control over Oxford. 
Besides educational history chere are some beautiful bits of character sketching 
in Part I, especially those dealing with Presidents Dunster and Chauncy. 
There is one doctrinal blunder so characteristic of all non-Catholic writing 
on the subject of Copernicus and Galileo that I cannot help noticing it. 
Speaking of the fact that “President Dunster’s pupils were probably not 
troubled by any astronomical theories unfamiliar to their grandfathers,” 
Professor Morison goes on to say (Pt. I, p. 214): “This need not surprise 
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us, when we consider how slowly spread the heliocentric hypothesis, the most 
disturbing of all modern discoveries both to common sense and to that 
Aristotelio-Thomist explanation of reality which Protestants held no less 
strongly than Catholics.” I believe that all this is out of focus. St. Thomas 
himself did not seem to think that the geocentric or heliocentric theories had 
any permanent validity or that they had any bearing on Aristotelio-Thomist 
explanation of reality. (See his commentary on Aristotle’s “De Coelo et 
Mundo,” in Book II, Lectio XI, page 162, in the third volume of the Leonine 
edition of St. Thomas’ “Opera.” Also Lect. XVII.) If the Cardinals who 
condemned Galileo had known the contents of the commentary of Thomas 
on the “De Ceolo et Mundo,” they would not have given five minutes to 
the Galileo case. 

In the second volume of “Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century” 
we see the vicissitudes of the adolescent college, ever on the verge of extinction 
but yet managing to survive. Various expedients were tried to get money 
for endowments but without much success. Even the redoubtable Oliver 
Cromwell, one of the wealthiest of the new Reformation millionaires, was 
approached in a petition bristling with Old Testament and New Testament 
references. But to no avail. As Mr. Morison puts it so wittily: “Unless 
it raised a smile at Whitehall, this petition had no effect. The combined 
roles of nursing father, Hezekiah, and second founder to Harvard College 
in Patmos, appealed not to Oliver Cromwell” (p. 367). 

The best chapter in the book is entitled “Matherian Charters and 
Manoeuvres.” In these pages we have a full narration of the wiles of one 
political parson, perhaps the prototype of those whose righteousness “raised 
too high a steeple” during the campaign which elected the Great Engineer. 
At least tiis could be said for Mather that his intellectual equipment was 
closer to that of the Mazarins and Richilieus than to the political parsons 
of today. He cared not for what the founders of Harvard had prized, the 
collegiate way of life they drew from English universities. He loved to 
electrify the Old North, yet liked to be the president of Harvard at the same 
time. One of the best character sketches in the volume is devoted to Increase 
Mather (p. 500). 

Some other very interesting themes treated in this volume are the founding 
of Yale, which was a Harvard achievement since “the founders, the early 
rectors, and almost all the first trustees of Yale were Harvard men,” the 
liberal Congregational Movement, and Student Life. In summary we feel 
bound to say that no Catholic educator can afford to miss the lessons that 
emerge from these stately, beautifully written volumes. The one line that 
keeps ringing in our ears as we read, though Mr. Morison did not quote it, is 
this: “T’antae molis erat Romanam condere gentem.” 

A.Frep G. BrickEt, S.J. 
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FRONTIER HISTORY 


Two Puritan Diaries. By M. M. Knappen. Chicago: The American 
Society of Church History. Pp. xiii, 148. $3.00. 


Font’s CompLetTe Diary. By Herbert Eugene Bolton. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. Pp. xix, 552. $4.00. 


CHAPTERS IN FrontiER History. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 188. $2.50. 


ADVANCING THE Frontier. By Grant Foreman. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. Pp. 363. $4.00. 


The history of the United States is in large part the peopling of this 
country by the European nations. Each successive step in this process formed 
either a new layer on the advancing frontier or an accretion to a former 
frontier, and historians are prone to think of our whole history as the 
continued colonization of America by the oncoming immigrants who sought 
our land for a haven or a boon and opportunity. Various forces combined 
in this broad movement, chiefly Spanish, English and French. Their impact 
lay on the native Indian population, and here a fourth element enters the 
frontier hypothesis to condition the dictum of Turner and his Frontier School. 

The four books at hand might fittingly be entitled ‘Chapters in Frontier 
History.” Each of them belongs to the type of scholarly study that portrays 
a detail of the larger picture—the type of study that scholars desire—to give 
at once an enlargement and a corrective to the basic synthesis. One might 
give the appellation of “flawless” to the writing here under review, for the 
editorial work, the printing, the thoroughness of the investigation undertaken, 
and the finesse of presentation merit serious attention. 

Dector Knappen offers a publication of the American Society of Church 
History, done in the excellent style that one expects from that erudite 
association. The diarists are Richard Rogers (1551-1618) and Samuel Ward 
(1571-1643). Both belonged to the English Puritan brotherhood that 
figured importantly in the earlier Atlantic Coast settlements and gave a dis- 
tinctive note to much of the colonial life in New England. The diaries have 
their special interest for students of religion, and one might draw up a rather 
complete account of the belief and practice of Jacobean Puritanism from these 
pages that Knappen salvaged out of the dust of English libraries. For the 
social and political historian of America they furnish a contemporary sketch 
of the character that left so heavy an impress on New England views and 
ways. There is the rugged pursuit of a goal, the severe honesty, the deeply 
set religious point of view; and the diarists frankly expose other qualities that 
have not yet left our national scene: the sense of righteousness, the belief that 
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they were destined to fix their dogmas on their neighbors, the intolerance that 
came from an excessive satisfaction in their own virtue and motive and 
knowledge and material success. Rogers puts neatly the inherently pharisaical 
point of view: “...who being four days together communicated many things 


together: our wants, our poverty in the practice of religion, which thing yet 


we saw more apparently in others. We spake of the favoring of our selves 


and what liberty we take in our thoughts and words...” (page 64). Often 
do they thank God that they are not like the rest of men. Smugly satisfied, 
even in the daily examination of conscience where betterment of self displaces 


the “medieval” pleasing of God! 

The editor contributes a long preface that may be thought more valuable 
than the diaries that he prepared. His learning is apparent and his judgment 
incisive. He sympathizes with his difficult subject. Of course, he attempts 
a rather large effort in his appraisal of the Puritan life in contrast with that 
of other prevalent religions, particularly the Catholic asceticism. Here he is 
in deep water, seemingly without knowing it. In his approach to the Faith, 
his method shows a striking opposition to that of the following volume. 

The complete diary of Father Font brings one out of such introspective 
littleness to the narrative of a great human adventure. Font was appointed 
by Bucarely, the Viceroy of New Spain, to accompany the famous expedition 
of Anza that planted the first colony in San Francisco. His place was to serve 
as chaplain, make astronomical observations and keep a diary. He joined the 
cavalcade at Horcasitas in Sonora, and rode those 1,200 miles across the mouth 
of the Colorado, then westward to San Gabriel and up along the coast to 
the Bay of San Francisco. His diary is one of thirteen kept along the way 
by those history-minded Spaniards. Of them all he is the master chronicler. 
His work is full of human interest. His editor says of him: 

Font was a man of liberal education, which is reflected in the richness of his 
allusions and the clarity of his expression. He had a mathematical turn of mind 
which he carried even to his sermons. He had a reputation for knowledge and map 
making which he sustained by the performance of his difficult task with Anza. 

The work of Professor Bolton is so widely known that a mere mention of 
his editorship would seem to suffice here. So, too, with his topic; for as 
California has been wanting in apologists, so its history has found ample and 
expert handling, particularly at the hands of this man. And the printer’s 
art is rarely execute: in a manner superior to the work on this volume. 
Everything shows painstaking precision and mature refinement. 

Franciscan spirituality and Franciscan accomplishment stand out clearly 
against the two Puritans depicted in the aforementioned diaries. No one 
questions the detachment from honors, wealth, comfort, of such men as Font 
and his confrére Serra. And just as universal, among those who have seen, 
is respect for the civilization that in the Southwest rested so largely upon the 
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foundations of the Sons of Saint Francis. The effort put forth, in such labors 
as the present diary presents, was truly Herculean. Men out there planned 
and fashioned on a broad scale. Time came when greed banished the human 
framework of the Mission system, but even in the revolution the victors had 
to subsist and build their future on the results of those same missions. 

Father Garraghan has taken time out from his heavy task—writing a 
national history of the Jesuits—to give us a charming set of vignettes in 
frontier story. This time it is the French who are working to form a 
civilization and an economy in the West, that West of the Illinois Country, 
Missouri, and the lands along the rivers of that area. Most of the notable 
figures of the seventeenth and eighteenth century walk through these chapters, 
as they find their roads and waterways through the Middle West. 

The book is really something new, original, and it offers a body of knowledge 
for incorporation into a fresh history of the French in America. The chapters 
were first published in local journals, and the student will be grateful for their 
appearance in one volume. As for the scholarship exhibited, and the gracious 
style of this distinguished writer, such qualities are taken for granted. 

The last of the frontier studies is a subject but little appreciated in current 
writing. “Advancing the Frontier” takes us into Oklahoma in the decades 
before the Civil War and shows us the ferment of a fusing Indian civilization 
in contact with the encroaching white settler. The removal of the Creeks, 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws and Seminoles from the Old South into the 
Indian Territory, according to the Permanent Indian Frontier Policy of 
Andrew Jackson, brought these highly developed tribes into conflict with the 
plains Indians. Government took a hand and succeeded measurably well. But 
the eternal pressure of the whites brought on new trouble. 

Grant Foreman ranks foremost among students of this locale, and his work 
is a mecessary part of frontier bibliography. The situation here is unique 
because of the special type of Indian treated. Nowhere else in the United 
States was there a group equal to the Georgia and Florida Indians, who were 
agriculturalists before the Spaniards found them. They were likewise the 
great trader tribes. Missions flourished among them until Oglethorpe’s crew 
destroyed these Catholic centers. Later mission undertakings in Indian Ter- 
ritory were barren, as Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian leaders found to 
their sorrow. This part of the story is still to be written. Whoever attempts 


it will base his work on that of Foreman. 
W. Eucene Suiets, S.J., Pu.D. 


Tue FranciscAN PERE Marquette: A Critical Biography of Father 
Zénobe Membré, O.F.M., La Salle’s Chaplain and Missionary Com- 
panion, 1645 (ca.) -1689 [Franciscan Studies, N. 13]. By Marion A. 
Habig, O.F.M., ALM. New York: J. F. Wagner. Pp. xiii, 301. $1.00. 
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BERNARDO DE GALvEz IN LovuiIsIANA, 1776-1783. By John Walton 
Caughey. [Publications of the University of California at Los Angeles in 
Social Sciences, v. 4]. Berkeley, California: University of California Press. 
Pp. xii, 290. $3.50; paper $3.00. 


Father Habig made use of Father Membré’s narrative as found in Le 
Clercq’s “Establissement de la Foy,” and complemented it with references 
found in other contemporary narratives and letters dealing with La Salle’s ex- 
peditions. The thesis is that Father Membré has been denied “the just meed of 
praise he so well deserves.” As an example of the ignorance concerning the 
identity of La Salle’s chaplain and missionary companion, Father Habig points 
out that the Franciscan Pére Marquette is sometimes said to be a Jesuit. 
However, at the beginning of this century, one writer, probably to make up 
for the slip of his fellow historians, asserted that the Jesuit Marquette was a 
Recollect, and a Recollect monk at that. As Father Membré was a constant 
companion of La Salle, it was necessary to speak at length of the explorer, 
and Father Habig forestalls the objection that might be made io his too 
favorable representation of La Salle, by pointing out that some writers, Shea 
for instance, have been unjust to him. The strictures of Shea and others 
were called for owing to the dithyrambic praises of Margry and Gravier who 
could not forgive the Jesuits the fact that a Jesuit should have floated down 
the Great River ten years before their hero. It can reasonably be doubted 
whetner the reflections of Iberville on the veracity of “le Recollect” are aimed 
at Father Membré. This is Shea’s opinion. The reason given by Shea is not 
very convincing, for Iberville did not know at the time that Hennepin had 
not gone to the Gulf. Margry, on the other hand, thought it was Hennepin 
who was thus censured. It may be noted that when Iberville speaks of Father 
Membré, he mentions him by name. Father Habig has a critical examination 
of the authorship of the official narrative of the expedition of 1682, and con- 
cludes that Father Membré is the author. Abbé Bernou cannot be the author 
because “he was not at that time on friendly terms with La Salle, and was 
not reconciled with the explorer until March 28, 1684.” Bernou had Father 
Membré’s and La Salle’s account in the first months of 1683, as it appears 
in the Abbé’s letter to Renaudot, dated June 27, 1683. Several maps com- 
piled from information found in original narratives are very helpful. Tonty’s 
unpublished letter of July 23, 1682, will be found in the appendix, both in 
French and in English. The text is that of the copy in the Library of Con- 
gress which was made on the copy in'the Clairambault collection. 

The book of Mr. J. W. Caughey is based mostly on letters and reports 
found in the Archivo General de Indias at Seville. The terms of office of 
Ulloa, O’Reilly and Unzagua are briefly told and provide a setting for the 
events of Galvez’ governorship. Although disclaiming to treat fully O’Reilly’s 
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administration, the author gives a remarkably well-balanced judgment of the 
repression of 1769. This naturally leads to the contrast of Galvez’ conduct 
toward the Natchez rebellion. But the circumstances in 1781 were different 
from those of 1769, and this partially accounts for the difference. Galvez’ 
policies endeared him to the Louisianians. His tact, his personal charm, his 
marriage with a daughter of the colony, helped to make the colonists forget 
that he was the representative of the same government that had sent O'Reilly. 
The Spanish Governor was a friend of Oliver Pollock, and indirectly rendered 
great services to the Americans. With regard to the protection extended to 
Willing, Mr. Caughey concludes that the “American leader could not have 
accomplished much for the Revolutionary cause without the fortunate par- 
tisanship of Governor Galvez.” The three expeditions organized and headed 
by Galvez against the English after Spain had joined France and the Colonies 
in the War of the American Independence are narrated at length. The re- 
sult of these three expeditions was the removing of the English danger from 
the Mississippi and Florida frontiers. Mr. Caughey disagrees with the 
view that Spain committed a tactical blunder in exchanging English rivalry 
for competition with the United States she had helped. Such a conclusion 
reached after a century and a half was not at all evident in 1783, and Galvez 
could be praised by the King of Spain for his important services. As a reward 
he was made Viceroy of New Spain. He died at Mexico City, aged thirty- 


eight, less than one year after his arrival. The colonial development in 
chapter five, might perhaps have been treated more fully, but the author seems 
to have wished to give more attention to the serious crisis which arose during 
Galvez’ governorship. The-book is an able, thoroughly documented work and 
is a distinct contribution to the history of Louisiana. An inquisitive reader 
might like to know where Mr. Caughey found contemporary evidence con- 
taining those “dire predictions” of the Jesuits. 


J. DELanctez, S.J. 


SCRIPTURE 

St. PauL’s EpistL—E TO THE RoMANs. ‘Translation and Commentary by 
Very Rev. Patrick Canon Boylan, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son. Pp. xxxvii, 306. 17/6. 

CHRISTIAN WorSHIP IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Alexander B. Mac- 
donald, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

PitcriImM Paut. By Walther Eickmann. Published by the author. West 
New York: 446-21st St. $3.00. 


The Reverend Doctor Boylan’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
deserves the praise and study of all lovers of the letter. The succinctness of 
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this commentary and also its thoroughness indicate that the author has devoted 
thoughtful study to the text of St. Paul over many years; the reviewer was 
struck with the touch of genius which enabled the author to say so many fine 
things in such a brief exposition: such fine thoughts are to be found concern- 
ing the dogmatic bearing of the texts; again, in the many places where the 
spirit of the Apostle is set out in general remarks; and thirdly, in the many 
places where several interpretations being possible the Doctor sets forth his 
own modestly yet cogently ; fourthly, I would call the attention of the readers 
to the extremely apposite apologetic and historical observations, and finally 
to the excellent way in which the textual variants are printed and discussed. 
The whole commentary reveals how the author’s accurate philological 
knowledge is immensely helpful in arriving at the true thought of St. Paul. 
On each of these five points of commendation, it would be easy to cite numer- 
ous definite pages of the author; but it is sufficient to note these headings. 

The very brevity of the work doubtless accounts for the absence of certain 
features desired by the reviewer. These are: first, a more extensive use of 
the Greek commentators (I think that the commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas 
is given undue prominence) ; secondly, a more lengthy treatment of certain 
texts, such as v, 12 ff., or of certain concepts, such as “the Spirit,” or occa- 
sionally of certain phrases, as God’s “hatred” of Esau; thirdly, at times it 
would be pleasant to have a more pointed application of the text against 
Protestantism (now on the revival) or against Humanistic tendencies (too 
rampant) ; fourthly, an even more emphatic application of the Pauline con- 
cept of the Mystical Body in connection with such texts as iv, 24 ff., and 
vi, 3 (in this second text the thought of St. Paul seems to be that the “old 
man” dies in Christ crucified in Baptism and not that immersion is a symbol 
of death). It is very possible that in each of the cases mentioned Dr. Boylan 
made a choice in favor of a more succinct treatment. 

The commentary is one to be studied, not read lightly. But every help 
is given the student to ease the task. The printing is excellent (both Greek 
and English), the paragraphing is clear, the notes are brief and pointed, and 
the references sufficiently copious. There is an excellent introduction and at 
the end a continuous translation of the entire letter. Let us hope that the 
author has other parts of St. Paul’s letters ready for the press. An invaluable 
commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews may be expected from his pen; 
of this letter he has already given the Catholic world an excellent English 
rendition in the Westminster Series. 

“Christian Worship in the Primitive Church” draws principally from the 
letters of St. Paul. It is a discussion of the social aspects of worship, both 
on the “Word of God” service and on the sacraments. The most interesting 
parts of the book are those concerned with the Lord’s Supper and with the 
profusion of extraordinary gifts poured out by the Holy Ghost on the early 
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Christian communities. The author is genuinely anxious to make this study 
of early Christian worship an occasion to help the fervor and piety of modern 
Christians. 

However, those who hold to a remnant of true Christianity will discover 
too prominent a strain of naturalism in the author’s explanation of the special 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the so-called charisms. What the early Christians 
called the “Spirit of God” and what is now phrased, as in the author’s case, 
as “the dynamic of personalities that had surrendered themselves to God” 
are not the same thing, except to those who have foregone the essential dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. 

The historical method of the author is not always commendable. It is 
faulty on pp. 121-127, where the author concludes that “in certain regions, 
well into the third century, the Eucharist was frequently celebrated in one 
element only, namely, bread.” Again, very flimsy arguments and wrong his- 
torical presuppositions sustain the argument on pp. 140-148, where it is stated 
that, first, Jesus did not command the disciples to “do this in commemoration 
of me,” and secondly, Jesus did not institute the rite of the Eucharist for the 
Church, and finally, St. Paul was apparently responsible for the adoption 
of the rite. 

“Pilgrim Paul” is an account of the life and works of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. The author is a sincere Lutheran, untouched by the naturalistic 
principles which have destroyed modern Protestantism to such an appalling 
extent. The New Testament is accepted by the author as a truly historical 
work, and further as an inspired source of Divine Revelation. All this is 
truly refreshing in a day when so many writers regard the New Testament 
neither as genuine Revelation nor as dependable history. 

At times the author is led into giving his historical imagination too free 
a rein, and, therefore, there is a very detailed picture of St. Paul’s acts or 
thoughts—too detailed to be trustworthy, and far beyond the texts concerning 
the incident in hand; hence, occasionally this faulty exuberance gives the book 
the tone of the apocryphal writings. It seems that the author’s sense of humor 
has caught this fault of his own, for he remarks that his book contains less 
imagination and fiction than the library of scientific books issuing from the 
naturalists; he is absolutely right in this statement. Yet while we blame 
them more, we cannot refrain from blaming his fault of the opposite extreme. 
Now if the author’s historical presentation is not sober enough, his 
Protestantism is, and this accounts for occasional strictures on Rome or her 
doctrines which are not quite tasty; it also explains why the Bible is adopted 
throughout as the sole rule of faith, What pleased the reviewer most was 
the sincere Christian piety of the author along with the sincerely deep devo- 


tion towards St. Paul. 


W. J. McGarry, S.J. 
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Tue REFORMATION IN ENGLAND: THE ENGLISH ScHisM. Henry VIII 
(1509-1547). By G. Constant. Translated by Reverend R. E. Scantle- 
bury. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. xxi, 531. $4.00. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN GREAT Britain. By Joseph Clayton, 
F. R. Hist. S$. Edited by Joseph Husslein, $.J., Ph.D., General Editor of 
Science and Culture Series. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 


Pp. xviii, 252. $2.00. 


In England Church and State locked in conflict from the Norman Conquest 
until Henry VIII finally effected the English Schism. Thus cut off from 
Papal jurisdiction the schismatical Church soon gave way to the Protestant 
Usurpation. The history of the past four centuries, during which time this 
usurping power has maintained itself, as well as our thoughts, our social 
beliefs and consequent conduct of the present day has been molded to a con- 
siderable extent by the principles of the Reformation. 

The whole affair has meant the betrayal of history by the conscious and 
unconscious prejudices of religious and political opponents. Much of the 
history of England was written by interested adherents of the victorious 
Reformation party, who with apparent success made of history an apologia 
fer Protestantism and established their version as the standardized, official 
history of England. Thus from the outset the Roman Catholic Church was 
maneuvered into a defensive position. Unfortunately the defense as con- 
ducted by Catholic historical writers too often suggests the militant, ill- 
informed apologist rather than the sober historian. 

In time, however, a few Catholic scholars foresaw that the cause of the 
Church could best be championed by cool, historical truth. Lingard, though 
criticized for his remarkable “History of England” by Catholics lacking his 
vision and talent for history, could write: “Through the work I made it a 
rule to tell the truth, whether it made for or against us.” 

M. Constant and Mr. Clayton have approached their work with a similar 
love for historical truth. If, as is commonly said, the truth suffers because 
the writer of history is always biased, then, pleads Mr. Clayton, “let the 
bias of writer and reader alike be to the truth.” Because ignorance and 
prejudice have befouled the truth concerning the English Reformation: 

Thousands of Catholics are content to dismiss the Reformation as a mere revolt, 
nothing more than the rebellion of bad men, inspired by greed and moved by the 


devil to overthrow religion. ‘Thousands of Protestants complacently regard the 
Reformation as a great awakening, a glorious work, blessed by God, and carried out 


by good men divinely inspired. 
M. Constant and Mr. Clayton have in common the same primary objec- 
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tive—the truth, which lies somewhere apart from these two false judgments. 
In other respects, however, their books differ. 

M. Constant, Professor at the Institut Catholique of Paris, confines him- 
self to the English Schism embraced by the years of Henry VIII's reign. 
Hilaire Belloc concludes the pointed preface by aptly noting that “this fine 
book is typically French in the multitude and accuracy of its evidence. The 
author has read everything, used everything and checked every date and name 
with the utmost industriousness and accuracy. It is in the best tradition of 
the w@uvre documentée....” Indeed, this careful and copious documenta- 
tion is the book’s most impressive feature. A total of over sixteen hundred 
footnotes citing authorities forms a monumental wall of solid substantiation 
for the facts recorded. The general bibliography, the bibliographies for 
individual chapters, the appendix, “Could Clement VII Annul Henry VIII's 
Marriage’”—which the author answers in the negative—and the index all 
evidence the same devoted, searching industry. As a result, whether or not 
one differs slightly from a few of M. Constant’s conclusions, one is forced 
to recognize in him 2 Catholic historian writing strictly as a historian; not 
the Catholic apologist bending history to the service of religious controversy. 

In the face of such objectivity and documentation professional historians 
can neither ignore M. Constant nor label him suspect as they have too con- 
veniently ignored or unjustly labeled Hilaire Belloc. 

Mr. Clayton has written his “Protestant Reformation in Great Britain” 
for the intelligent, inquiring Catholics and Protestants. His concern, too, 
is “just to set out the truth, with understanding. . ..” Because he aimed 
at presenting a brief, yet complete, one-volume history of general interest, he 
has, perforce, had to confine himself to an accurate, interesting outline of 
events. The result has been successful; the objectives Mr. Clayton and the 
editor of the “Science and Culture Series” had in mind have been admirably 
secured. There can be no doubt that they have given us a timely and 
important book to fill a gaping need. Mr. Clayton’s book will be of eminent 
service to many. 

Because of the differences between these two histories, the one beautifully 
complements the other. Both, objective and free from prejudices, effectively 
force the existing official history to take up a defensive position. Comple- 
menting each other, they constitute a brilliant counter-offensive. For M. 
Constant’s directs the attack against the professional historians, while at the 
same time Mr. Clayton’s extends the attack to the ignorance and prejudices 
of serious students, who in this present time of disillusionment are more than 
willing to hear the truth. Therefore, whether taken singly or together, these 
two books are challenging works of lasting interest and enduring importance. 


Joun M. Knopp, S.J. 
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